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ry a 
TNIV ERSITY | ~ COLLEGE, LON DON. oe 
The PROFE SSORSHIP of ENGL IsH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE in this College will become VACANT, at the erd 
f the present Session, by the resignation of Professor Latham. 
tandidates for the Professorship, the duties of which will com- 
menee in October next, are a poe to Can = —— — 
o the coene on or ‘ore Tuesday, Ist July nex’ 
——' CHARLES C, ATKINSON, 
_Tth May 1845. Seerctary to the C vuncil, — 


NDERSONIAN UNIVERSITY, Giascow— 

A CHAIRS OF NATURAL PHLLOSOPHY, &e. 

“pr ol —— of Mr. begs to the Office ‘of Rector in 
the Academy of Inverness, e¢ PROFESSORSHIPS of 
OTHE MATIC Ss, N ATURAL TuiLosoPiy, and GEOGRA- 
PHY, are now V ac ANT. 

Particulars iay_ be learned from Mr. Wm. Ambrose, 135, 
Buchanan-strect, “Glas row ; and applications for the appointments, 
—_ ov conjoined, lodged with him, on or before the Ist of 

WALTER CRUM, Secretary. 








*Ginmgow, April 23, 1845. 





NOLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS and 1 of | 


/ GENERAL PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC EDUCA- 

TION, Putney, Surrey. 
President—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G, & 

TRINITY TERM commences on WHIT-S SUNDAY, when 
Lectures +f be resumed, and continued till the Midsummer 
Vacation. The courses are Mathematics, Chemistry, General 
Construction and Architecture, Surveying and Levelling, Ma- 
chinery, Geology and Geological Mineralogy, &e. 

The want of such a course of Education for 
well as for those who are destined for naval an 
sions, the Colonies, &c. is obvious. 

Information with respect to the Institution may be obtained on 
application to the Principal. 

M. COWIE, M.A. Principal. 


N EMORIAL of the late Professor DANIELL.— 

It having been resolved at a Meeting of the Principal, Pro- 
fessors, and Masters of King *s College, London, and of other friends 
of this ‘disti her, to establish a MEMORIAL of 


him in connexion with the 1 Ang the following noblemen and 
i to 


ractical men, as 
military profes- 














BRITISH ASSOCI a FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CLENCE. 


\HE FIF TEENTH MEETING of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIENCE will commence in CAMBRIDGE, on Thursday Morn- 


he 19th of June, 
ing the 1th of JUTOHN TAYLOR, F.RS 
3D Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


QOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
\) OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

His Royal Highness PRINCE AL the President, has 
been craciously pleased to signify his intention of presiding at the 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION of the SOCIETY’S REWARDs, 
on MON DAY, June 2nd, at 12 o’cloc 

Members whose subser ‘iptions are ‘not in arrear may obtain their 
Tickets of Admission, at the te House, up to 3ist May 
inclusive, between the hours of 9 and 3. 

DIS TRIBUTION DINN 

The Vice-Presidents, Cpieneen of a and Members, 
with their Friends respectively, will afterwards dine together at 
the Brunswick Tavern, Mackoal at half-past 5 o'clock. 

Tickets, one guinea each, to be had up to the 31st May inclusive, 
at the Society's House, between the i~ ot of 9 and 3. 


By 
FRAN crs. ¥ HISH AW, Secretary. 





» General Treasurer. 





Adelphi, May 7, 1845. 
SRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 


TION, established 1843. 
ae The Lord Albert Denison © onyngham, K.c. B ae 8. mA. 
einai ~ — Esq. F.RB.S. F.S. 





Thomas Crofton Croker, F Tq, vs we M.R.LA. Admiralty. 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq. F.8.A. 5, Liverpool-street, City. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. by H. G. Bohn, at the Office of the 
Association, York-street, Covent-garden, No. L. of the 
JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH ARCHZLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Associates paying a guinea per annum, or ten guineas as a life 
subscription, are entitled | to a copy of every number of the Journal 
tis. Persons weeine : to promote the ol jects of the Association, 
yy becoming A Sor ts, are requested to forward 
their names to the ‘Secretaries, by whom they will be submitted to 
the Ce Central Committee. 


i OYAL CORPORATION of the LITERARY 
FUND, instituted 1790, and Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of Genius and Learn- 
ing and their Families, who may be in Want or yl 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUE 
President—The Most Noble the MARQUIS of Li ANSDOWNE. 








Vice-Presidents. 
Bp Gace the Archbishop of, Right Hon. Sir Zena Cam Hob- 


ouse, Bart. } 
The arauis of } Sir Robert Peel, 


Normanby, Right Hon. 
Sir John Edward Swinburne, 
art. 


Sart. M.P. F.R.S. 
The , 4 quis of Northampton, 


The Eas lof Arundel and Surrey, 


Tee Bari of Ripon, F.R.S. 
The Earl of Ellenborough, G.C.B. 
= Lord sronghar, F.RS. 

ord Stanley. 
The Lord John Russell, M.P. 
The Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. 


we Robert. ary Inglis, Bart. 


Sir My itian G ‘hatterton, ‘a 
John Thomas Hope, Esc 
peers Thomas Hope, 
Andrew 8 ottiswoode E Ie 
Henry Hallam, Esq. F.R. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esy. P. Rs. 








The Sth ANNIVERS ARY DI DINN NER of the CORPORATION 
] take place in Faeemasons’ Hatt, on WEDNESDAY, the 


instant. 
The Bight Hon. THE E ame OF ELLEN BOROUGH, G.C.B, 
n the Chair. 





6K W oon & es, 
Prof Brane le, F.RS. M. gf. John Willi um Parker, jun. Esq. 
. Bond Cab bell, Es “‘¥ R.S. . Lsq. 
‘tb Bart. helley, Bart 





los 
F. P. Smythe, M.P. 


jomas Cla S.A. . G. 
ie Sha ndweilt ‘Clerke, kK.H. James Emerson Yennent, £54. 


C i Dil ke, Esq. 
Dr. Darling, M.D. 
jamin Disraeli, Esa. M.P. 
Andrew Doyle, Es 
Dr. Forbes, M.D. P.R.S. 
Dr. WGialland, | M. d. s. R.8. 


ly, 
hasad Mullen, ‘ie 4. 





M 
Professor Tedd. M.D. F.R.S. 
| Seymour " he “ 
ey. Franc sis Tre snch, M.A. 
| Martin Farquhat Pumper. Esq. 
M.A. F.RLS. 


James Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A. 
Sir Thos. Maryon Wilson, Bart. 
a Com John Page W ood, Bart. 


in 





Tickets, 20s, each, may be obtained of the Stewards, at the Bar of 
Teemasons’ Tavern, and of the Secretary, at the Cha umbers of the 
Corporation, 73, Great Muasell-street, Bloomsbury, by whom Sub- 
sriptions and Donations in aid of the benevolent AiatH of the 
Institution will be thankfully received, and acknowledged in future 
Advertisements, OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 








tl n have act as a Committee for the purpose of 
prmenss ¢ this object :— 
farquis of Nort 


x 


Professor Hall 




















. 5 5 
ampton, 3. £10 10 0| Joseph Hodgson, Esq.. 5 5 0 
Be 20rd Bishop of Lich- The Rev. Dr. Jelf...... 5 5-0 
eeceseeeaponeneces 5 5 0| Dr. G. Johnson .. 220 
The Rev. J. Allen.. 3 3 0} Professor Lindley 55 0 
Professor Bell. 5 5 0) The Rev. Dr. am 5 5 0 
William Bow man, Esa. 330 profes sor Miller.. on. a avi 
Professor Brande .. 5 5 0) Dr. W. A. Miller . 550 
Professor Browne .. 55 0 tr "R. Murchison, Esq.. 10 0 0 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 3 3 0| Professor Partridge 33 0 
Professor Cumming.. 110 y - 330 
Professor Daubeny 550 55 0 
Dr, eeu <ékoeees 500 55 0 
t 55 0 55 0 
The Rev. E. H 4 3 0| Professor Wheatstone.. 5 5 0 
W. 8. Harris, Esc 0 06 





It is proposed that’ 1 the Memorial shall consist of a Bust of the 
late Professor, to be placed in' King’s College, and an Annual Prize 
in furtherance of the study of Chemical Philosophy. 

Subscriptions to’ the amount of 397/. 16s, have sirendy been re- 
ceived. Itis calculated that at least 6v0/, will be required to carry 


| out the objects in view. 


Babess tions are received at the Secretary's office, King’s Col- 
lege ; at Messrs. Lubbock & Co.’s, 11, Mansion-house-street ; and at 
Messrs. Coutts & Co.'s, 59, St ian nd. 

N MIL Le . D. 


May 7, 1845. "A 
GEORGE JOHNSON, "} Hon. Sees. 


~ SOUTHGA TE'S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HENRY pousEestE, at his Rooms, Fleet-street, 
. THIS DAY, and MONDAY, at, = 
COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN ENGRAV INGS, WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
PAINTINGS in OLL, MINI ATU RES, AUTOGRAPHS, BOOKS, 


MUSIC, and many Curious and Interesting Articles, the property 
of a well-known Collector, 


Also on FRIDAY. May 16, and following day, 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 
BOOKS, in various Languages and classes of oo ther 
with some valuable series of ) a larg ibles, 
Prayer Books, &. &c. 
THE APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, BOOKS, &. of THOMAS 

EVERITT, Esq., late Professor of © hemistry at the Middlesex 
Hospital, and at the College of Civil Engineers, who from ill 
health is comedies to relinquish his avocation: 

Messrs. STEVENS are favoured with aairecpiens ts to 
SELL by AvGrION. at their Great Room. * Kin 
pS on THURSD AY, 15th of May, and follow cue 
at 12 
T ITE CONTENTS of MR. EVERITT’S 

LABORATORY, consisting of a capital | Hydro-Oxy en Gas 

Microscope with Polariscope, ey og © — er, &., 
Air Pumps, Electrical Machines with ratus, A ances, 

Telescope by Nairne, Sextant, several hundred Botiles 0 arc hemicals 

and Tests, Furnaces, &c. 5 a‘. he Books comprise some of the best 

Works on Chemistry and Natural History, &c.; there are also 

some specimens of Objects of Natural History ; a few Pictures and 

other Works of Art; and a Vertical Orsery, with Transparencies, 
adapted fora Lecture on Astronomy.—May be viewed the day prior 
and mornings of sale, and Catalogues had A the Room. 

a CONCHOLOGISTS. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed by the Executors to 
BEL L by AU TION. at their Great Room, 38, King-street, 

Covent-garden, on THUR SDAY, 22nd of May, 

([HE COLLECTION of EXOTIC SHELLS, 
&c. of the late THOMAS BUTTS, Esq., formed by him 
during the last forty Yat chiefly yo the Tankerville and other 
important Cabinets % at have been dispersed within that period, 
Catalogues are preparing. 


lO AUTHORS, &c.—The Eprtor of the 
: caese Soy] Literary Journal) is desirous of 

















LADY, who has had ten years’ experience in 

Tuiti x *wishes for a, RE- ENGAGEMENT IN A GEN- 
TLEMAN’S FAMILY. She is competent to instruct in all the 
usual branches of Education, w ‘rench, Italian, and Latin, 
also Music, Singing,and Drawing. Sal: ary, 80 guineas.—Address to 
H., North Post-office, Lewisham, Kent. 


)DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.— 
J A GENTLEMAN who has studied at several of the German 
Universities, and for many years conducted a large School in this 
wanker, now lives in a en iful part of Switzerland, where he 
EIVES A LIMITED N OM ER OF PUPILS, whom he 
sean in the Mathematics, and inthe Latin, Greek, German, 
and French Languages.—For terms and references apply by letter 
(post paid) to A. L., 10, \ Beuthamphen -street, Bloomsbury. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND DRAMATIC READINGS. 
T EINRICH FICK, Phil. Dr., Author of a 


German Dictionary, and other Works, TEAC HES GER- 
MAN, his native language. He is alsoa good English and French 
scholar, and is possessed of the highest testimonials from English 
U niversitie: s, and some of the most eminent scholars whom he 
taught.—To more advanced pupils he also offers Dramatic Read- 
ings, upon the best examples of the German stage.—Address (pre- 
paid) to 27, Grosvenor-street West, Grosvenor-place. 


THE GOVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Soho- 
square.—Mrs. HINTON respectfully invites the attention of 

the Nobility, Vp. and Principals of Schools, to her REGISTRY 

of ENGLISSI and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, Resident, Daily, 

or Soonenal, with good references and properly a qualified. 

property transferred, and pupils recommended in En: 

and Germany. Mrs. H. having resided many year 

tinent, is familiar with the modern languages. 

expense to principals, must be free. 


RESPECTABLE Individual, of about forty 
4 years otage, who has travelled in Germany, France, Italy 
and Switzerland, ‘and as German Tia is desirous of a 
SITUATION as TRA ELLING COMP ANION, ATTENDANT 
on an INVALID, ilove SE STEWARD, or “CONFIDENT AL 
SECRETARY toa NOBL 6 MAN or GENTLEMA 
The most satisfactory references and testir 
Apply by letter, post paid, to J. J., at 5, Upp 
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au ance, 
on ‘the Con- 
Letters, the only 















‘Sales bp Auction. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, and tree followi = 
ec LIBRARY of the late Rey. JOHNSON 
GRANT, M.A., Minister of Kentish Town, (postponed from 
h 10), including Picart’s Religious Ceremonies, 6 vols. large 
y the Bible 

rks,2 vo 








3 vols.—Se' 












latry, s ! 
tian Ubse “rver, 1802 to Ist4—Jeremy Te 
Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, 4 vols.—Blo: mifield’s ye 
tations on the New Testament, 8 vols. and inost of the best Theolo- 
ayers More’ 8 Hindu Pantheon— Fuller's peal 2 















stle on W riting 

te—Curtis’s Botanical 

‘ —Knight’s L 

ible, 3 vols. —ryant’s Ancient Msth. logy. 36 5 vols. 

rendon’ 3 Itebellic a, 7 vols.—Milton’s Works, by Todd, 7 vols. 

rs Works, by Todd, 8 vol a Comeuelts British P 7 

fassinger’s Works, 4 vols.— 3 

—Dodsley’s Old Plays. ols. ‘ 

&e. Also the COPY nate " 


v agnait Ae, fii st 48 

























Mr. at's History of the English Church, 
8vo., and his other W oxks; ; Manuscript Sermons, Curiosities, Book 
Shelves, &, 





the- 
i es in various departments of Litera 
ture, or ole, , and the Dram: 
Address, at the * Critic’ Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


r ee? ARTISTS.— UNFURNISHED APART- 
MEN iH suitable for an ARTIST or any PROFESSIONAL 


GENTLE to be Let, at 67, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
Attendance, 4 required. 


| JOWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS and 

Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 
offer their services te the London Trade for the Sale at Auction or 
Taste ot of Books, Puntos, Artists’ Materials, Articles of 








Taste irti, Fancy Goods, &c. &c. 
Agency¥or any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction solicited. 
The most ag ed references can be obtained on application to 
Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.— 
Messrs. REEVE, BROTHESS, continue to devote their 
attention to the i 1 production of Illus- 
trated Works on “Med edicine, ia Astronomy, Zoology. 
Botany, Geology, and the Collateral Sciences. Authors trea‘ 
w i. en basal erms, for the copyright or printing and publication 
of their 
Reeve, Brothers, Lithographers, Letter-press Printers, and Pub- 
Nehersof Illustrated Scientific Works, King William-strect, Strand, 











EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
g--t &- description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 

on application to their Establishment, the largest in London 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (nobedeteads 
or other futmiture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding BMenafacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-roa 





ss On the Ist of May was published, 
SANDERSON’S CATALOGUE 
« of SECOND-HAND MODERN BOOKS, which will be 


forwarded free to any Gentleman sending his address, 
112, London Wall. 


T°. BOOK-BUYERS, LIBRARIANS, &c.— 
This day is published, and may be had on application, gratis 
and post-free, No. 16 of SPON’S LIST, a Selection of Books in all 
classes of Literature, at very reduced prices, Gentlemen inereasi 
their Libraries, and Secretaries of Literary Institutions, will fim 
this well worthy their attention. Address, 15, Queen-st reet, 


Cheapside. 
BOOKS SEASON. — The 


ry 





TEW of the onl 
system yy which sfabecribers can depend upon the imme- 
diate perusal of all the w Works, is ~ pursued at 
CHURT ron 8 The ‘Brven) LIBR: 26, Holles-street, 





ns m..., to place at their he an ‘unlimited supply of every 
Work the day it issues from : re press, 
The ves ar sete : ow poate. 
First Class ...... £5 coe ane 1 o 
- 4 4 ° —_ 212 é eee iit 0 
i 2 a as 7 213 0 
-3 30 i te 110 


se mo 

\ UDIE’S SELEC!1 LIBRARY, 
4 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Terms of Subse ription, Ge. 2 Quarter; 21s. a Yea 

This Library comprises the Works of our Stand: + “Authors, 
with every New Work of interest in History, Philosophy. 
General Literature, and all the English and “American 
the Monthly Magazines, &c. 

few Reviews to be disposed of, second-hand, in good con- 

dition, from 2s, each, The } Lagazines, when done with, at half- 


price, 
Newspapers regularly supplicd. Stationery of every description, 


y t__, 
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r public sation, in Monthly Volumes, a Cheap Issue of 
V orks of © elebrated Divines, Unabridged, 
-rice only Sixpence. 


POCKET 
SACRED CLASSICS, 
I Vol. L—Bisho 


Porteus’s Summary of the Evidence of Chris- 
fianity, mont chiefly = the use of young persons after Con- 
firmatio aan n the Ist Ju 
: Published } “4 W.w. Robinson, 69, Fleet-street. 
Prospect to be had of all Booksellers in town and country. 


Preparing fer 





ust TAS. in 2 vols. post 8yo. price 18s, 
ANDS, CLASSICAL AND SACRED. 
By LORD NUGENT. 

“It is no slight compliment to Lord Nugent to say that the pre- 
vious appearance = a excellent publications will not prevent 
his work from read with interest by those who seek only 
amusement, and wit profit by those who read with the higher aim 
of gaining c! of the past history of ‘ Lands, Clas- 
sical and ent examined with a critical eye the 
various laces Pelieved > Fa tes of the chief events in sacred his- 
tory, and the chapters in which he has embodied the results of his 
observations contain, as may be expected, valuable matter for the 
elucidation of the Scriptures. ....One great charm of these volumes 
is the easy, unaffected style in which they are written. There is no 
appearance of effort, no attempt to work up scenes or descriptions, 
—none, in fact, of ‘those signs of book-making, which so often 
offend us in books of travel. Lord Nugent keeps attention alive 
by the genuine and hearty interest which he himself takes in the 
subjects of his narrative.”— Morning Chronicle, May 

London: © me Knight & Co. 22, ladgete: street. 
8 day is published, 
[HE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, No. II. 
' (Christian Teacher, No. 28.) 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Contents, 





Art. I. Sydney Smith. 
Il; Letters from the United States of America : exhibiting the 
Workings of Democracy. 
II. Histoire de France. Par M. Michelet. 
Vv. The Catholic Series.—Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Second Series. 
V. German Protestantism, and the right of Private Judgment 
in the Interpretation of Or Scripture. 
VI. The White Lady and Undin 
Vv 49 Church and State: Arnold, *s Soleridge, Whately, Ward. 


VIII. Notices of New Publications, 
J. Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 


London: 
a 
ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE 
4 The Number ‘for May 9, (48 pages, price 6¢. or stamped 7d.) 
being No. 2, of the New SERIES, contains :— 
ir G. Lefevre’s Second Lecture on Morbid Poisons: Scarlatina— 
Professor Faraday on the Chemistry of the Metals ; being the first 
of a set of Eight Lectures—Ori; = Papers: On the Operation of 
Tracheotomy, by Edward Coc sq.; On a Case of Tubular 
Aneurism undergoin Spontaneous c fate, by James Luke, Esq. ; 
On the fone of the Nervous System, ‘by Dr. Rowland ; On the 
Physiology and Diseases of the Eye, by Dr. Jago; On the ‘Human 
Ovary, by Dr. Ritchie, of Glasgow; &c. —Kditorial Article—Hos- 
pital Reports— Proceedings of Socicties—Selections from British 
and Foreign J ournals— witha variety of other Medical Intelligence. 
ondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans 
The Stamped Edition may be ordered of all Newsy enders. 
*y* Published also in Monthly Parts. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cl« 

SYSTEM of ENGLISH GR. AM MAR; 

founded on the Philosophy of Language and the Practice of 
the best Authors. With copions J Exercises. For Use in Schools 
and in Private Study. ByC RLES WALKER CONNON, M.A. 
English Master of the Western Academy, Glasgow, and late 'P’ rin; 
cipal of the English Department of the ‘High School, Mechanics’ 
Institution, evegee ool. 

*y* A main object of this work is to render the study of 
Grammar conducive to the general developement of the intellect as 
well as to the correct utterance of Sheng it. The rules regulating 
the structure of our language, and the logical principles ont of 
which they spring, are illustrated by constant reference to standard 
English literature ; while the practical exercises in Syntax, which 
are unusually copious, consist entirely of sentences involving errors 
in construction, selected from the works of the best modern authors, 
and which the student is taught to correct by a comparison 
with ih passages from the same authors in which rules have been 
o 

Oliver & Boyd, Eaten eens Marshall, & Co. London. _ 
Now 
1. GTANLEY'S LIFE rs CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of Dr. ARNOLD, Fifth Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

2. Two Views of Fox How. Which may be bound 
up with the above. 2s. 

3. Arnold’s Sermons, chiefly on the Interpretation 
of Scripture. Now first published. Svo. 12s, Sf 

. Arnold’s School Sermons. New Edition. 
12mo. 5s, 

5. Arnold’s Fragment on the Church. Second 
Edition, with Appendices. 8vo. 6s. 6d. The Appendices, sepa- 
rately, to commlane the former edition, 2s. 

6. Rey. T. T. Penrose’s Lectures on the History 
of the ha ty Pentateuch. Preached at a Weekly Evening 
Bervice. 12mo. 5s, 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


"0 VIOLIN PLAYERS.—This day is 3 pub- | 











lished an English Translation of PAGANINI’S METHOD | 


of PLAYING the VIOLIN, by Guhr, price 12s. 
ordinary book will be found ‘the 
ame the wonder of th e. 
Violin, translated by John Bisho 
pagnoli’s Method for the Violin, al Highness 
the Duke of ambelaee, translated by John Bishop, 26s. Fine 
Copies of Vuillaume’s Violins (i. e. Amati’s), and his. Rteel Bows ; 
also, gratis, Part 3 of R. Cocks and Co.'s C. atalogue of Violin, Ten: 3 
and ioloncello Music. —London : 6, New Burlington-street, Music- 
sellers to her Majesty. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION.—-NEW PIECES. 


TTHE WANDERING JEW QUADRILLE, 
3d.— Rock'd in the Cradle of the Deep,” by J. P. King, and 
the German Hymn, 3¢.—Six Songs from * Norma, with new English 
is by George Sear A.B. for 1s. in wrapper, or in 4 threepenny 
sheets —¢ verture to ‘Norma,’ complete for 6¢.—Ettling’s original 
Mazurka, 3d.—‘The Galvanic Ring,’ original Comic Song, by 
ree MiUs Ic FOR THE MI 
x* T Js ( LLION, or MUSICAL 
TREASURY, is not only cheap and correct, but ‘the most ele gantly 
printed Music extant, being produced in a novel style, at five times 
the cost of the ordinary pewter plates, and on strong rich drawing- 
pa = st aon of ng rotten stuff necessarily used in the old process. 
adv. No. L price 3d, (to be completed in 10 Numbers), 
JOUSSE'S STANO-FORTE TU FoR, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. by Henry West, R.A. of Mus’ 
Davidson, Water-street, leading from  Blackfriar'e-bridge 
‘ towards the Temple 


In this extra- 
reat secret by which Paganini 
Also Spohr’s great School for the 

(complete), 31s. 6d. ; and Cam- 

















his day is published, price 2s. ( 


| EPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
/ BOARD OF TRADE ON THE VARIOUS RAILW ibe 
PROJECTED AND IN PROGRESS, with Reasons for the Rej 
tion of some and ges eS others with an Introductory Pre! 508 
and General Index. By JOHN Y ATES, S$, Esq. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Dinham. Liverpool : W areing W ebb. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY “FINDEN 
This day is published, to be continued Monthly, iE First Part of 
JINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POE TS; 
being a Series of Portraits of their Principal a... Cha- 
racters, from Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the 
work. Engraved in the highest sige of art, by or under the imme- 
diate superintendance of Mr. Edward Finden. 
The Series will commence with Moore; to be followed by illus- 
trations of Burns, Campbell, and other popular British Poets. 
Each number will contain four plates, with illustrative letter- 
ress, from the pen of a distingalshed fema _ writer. 
»rints, imperial quarto ° ee es os 5a. 
Proofs on India paper, atlas quarto 
Proofs ditto, eolusbier coy of which a few “only ‘will be 
printed without letter- egeeee 
London: hapman & “Hall, 186, Strand. 


4, DUCATIONAL WORKS, 
y JAMES THOMSON, Esq. L.L.D. 
iesanh of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 
A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 
In Theory an Practice. Twenty-fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d, in roan, 
A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC. 
Price 5s, in roan. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
With an Appendix, containing an Outline of Astronomy, and the 
Use of the Globes. Seventeenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. in roan. 
The first Six, and the Eleventh and Xe Books of 
EUCLID'’S ELEMENTS, 

With the Elements of Plane Trigonometry, and with Notes and 
Illustrations, and an Appendix in Four Books. Third Edition, 
price 5s. 12mo, 2 ag Published also, in two parts, the first, con- 
taining the first Six Books of Euclid, and Plane Trigonometry, at 
3s., and the second, containing the Eleventh and Twelfth Books, 

al the Appendix, at 2s, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY 
With the First Principles of Analytic Geometry. Fourth Edition, 
vo. cloth, price 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
With an Appendix, iilusteative of the Theory of Curves. 8yvo. 
. price 9s, 

Simms & M‘Intyre, Denar -street, Belfast ; and Aldine Cham- 
bers, Paternoster-row; Longman & Co. ; Simpk in & Co.; and 
WwW Whittaker & Co, 


“(THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE JUST PUBLISHED 
BY J. —o Ae wala 


RITHMETIC and "ALGEBR A, designed for 
4 the Use of those who are not Candidates "for Honours, with 
a variety of Examples, and all the Senate-House Examination 
Papers that have been proposed since the commencement of the 
By HENRY PIX, B.A., Emmanuel College, 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

The Ajax of Sophocles, chiefly from the Text of 
Wunder: with copious English Explanatory Notes, Chronology, 
Metres, &c. By D. B. Hickie, L.L.D., Head Master of Archbishop 
Sandy’s Grammar School, Hawkshead. 

. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 

Exercises for Verses out of ‘Own Sense.’ By 

C. D. Yonge, B.A. si 


Manchester : Simms & 








New Syste m in 1841, 
Cambridge. 


B , 12mo. price 4s, 6d, 

Questions for Examination on the Acts of the 

Apostles, with the Answers indicated or supplied. By the Rev. 
W. Trollope, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and formerly 
Classical Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

e 12mo. price 4s. 6d, as 

Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles, original 
and selected ; designed 1 principally for the use of Candidates for 
the Ordinary BA e, Students for Holy Orders, So. with Col- 
lege and ceteione Examination Papers. By T. R., Maskew, 
B.A., of Siduey Sussex College. 

12mo. price 5s, 

Paley’s View of the hell of Christianity, 
comprising the Text of Paley, verbatim ; sets of Examination 
Questions, arranged at the foot of each age ‘of the text; and a full 
pues. prefixed to each chapter. e Rev. George Fisk, 

)., Prebendary of Lichfield, and Minister of Christ Chapel, St 
John’s Wood, London. 2nd edition. 
? 12mo. price 3s 3s. 6d. 
An Analysis of Scripture History ; with Examina- 
y Questions: intended to prepare Students for the Divinity 
pre of Old Testament History in the Previous Examination : 
with an Appendix, containing a Chronological Table of Scripture 
Zvents; and all the Senate- House, Papers; accompanied by 
References to the Text. By‘ A Tut 
Re eal sold by George Beli, University Bookseller, 186, Fleet- 
street. 





ee 
AIDE-N M EMOIRE. 
On Monday, 12th of May, will be published, Part 1 
and 40 Woodcuts, price lds, caies ‘edoth bear 59 Plates 


\HE. AIDE-ME MOIRE tothe Military 

‘ Ja iences : somes —— Contributions of Officers of the ait 

erent Services, and edited by a Committee of Corps of - 

Engineers, Dublin. : sscclamintis # Royal 
John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 

ee 


ust published, 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. ¢ rm 
\LARENCE DEM ANFREDO, Traduit jp 
‘od Anglais de Lord Normanby, par EMILY NEWTON, : 
tit poéme melancolique et amoureux est écrit en 
Francaise, par une plume Anglaise, A laquelle une certaine Daler 
grammatic: ale, et j’oserai dire, une sorte de tournure exotique, n’ . 
rien de sa grace, ou plutét donne une grace de Plus. ite 


“ 


Constitut 
Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square ; and all pm. ‘Bo. kselle: nn 


YHE EXPLORING EXPEDITION sent out out 

by the GOVERNMENT ofthe UNITED STATES, in 5 vols 

imperial svo., with an Atlas and several hundred Ilustrations 

executed in the first style of art, is NOW COMPLETED, : 

a in cloth. ted i 1 

very few copies are printed in royal 4to., the same a: 

to the Governments of Great, Britain, France, Austrie Rane 

Prussia, &c., price 18/. 18s. in clot * 
London: Wiley & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place, 








Now ready, price 31s. 6d. morocco, very elegant, 
| EAUTIES of the OPERA and B ALLET, 
Engraved by CHARLES HEATH, from Drawings by the 
first Artists. The work contains Portraits of 
1. Carlotta Grisi. 
2. Persiani. 
3. G. Grisi. 


8. Falcon. 
Corte 9. ag 
6. Taglioni. 10, Treillet-Nath: 
7. Sontag. - 


With a complete. description of the Scenes of the various Operas 
and Ballets. Illustrated with many Woodcuts, Arabesques, Tike 
minated Borders, &c. beautifully printed. 

D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 





28s. coloured, 

, r 

THE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS, containing 
One Hundred and Four Scenes, beautifully coloured, re Pi 

senting the princinel Astronomical Phenomena, accompanied by 

an Elementary Lecture on Astronceny, apeeeey adapted for fam ily 

instruction and entertainment. By CHARLES F. BLUNT, L 

turer on Astronomy. 

pe 5 more aceeptable present could not be devised for caren 

r nion. 

“ By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as a matter of 
amusement.” —Atl 

D. . Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


Now ready, with — AD ge ay | Faraday, beautifully 
rave 
’EAR-BOOK of FACTS ‘b SCIENCE ani 
ART; ——s all the Inventions, Discoveries, and Im- 
provements of th ear, in Mechanic s, socleey. Geology, Elee- 
ricity, Botany, Chemistry, lineralogy, 
“ Ably and honestly compiled.”— 1 taco 
D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet-street. 
Just published, 
es Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 
‘HE TIARA and the TURBAN ; or, Tmpres- 
sions and Observations on Character within the Dominions 
of the Pope and the Sultan. By 8. 8. HILL, Esq. 
- The Second Edition of 

What to Observe ; or, the Traveller's Remen- 
brancer. By Col. J. R. JACKSON, Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

In1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 

The Outward and Homeward Passages; or, a Carl 
for Indian Trayellers. By Captain DAVID LES ER RICHARD- 
SON, author of * Literary Leaves.” 

Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo., with Portrait of the reigning 
Amir, and an original Map of the € ountry, price 12s, 

Bokhara ; its Amir and its People. 

Russian of KHAN IKOFF, 


ae 


How ready, new and enlarged edition, price 21s, plain, 
E 








From the 
By the Baron C. A. de BODE. 


pngear lanes 


TI ISTORY of BRITISH “INDIA from 1805 

to 1835. By HORACE HAYMAN WIL’ SON, M.A. F.R 
&e. Vol. 1. Mill's India’ 
6 vols.) 

In 2 vols. Svo., with Maps and numerous Illustrations, price 2. 

Travels in Luristan and Arabistan ; being a Tour 
through South- Wenere Persia in the Years 1840 and 1841. By the 
Baron C. A, de E. Followed by an Essay on the Marches of 
eaeles the ‘cua and Amfr Timur. 

In1 vol. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 14s. 

A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem, by the way 
of Athe Egypt, and the Peninsula “ft Sinai, including a Trip to 
the Valley 0! youm ; together with a Tran slation of Linant 
de Bellefonds’ ‘ M emoite sur le Lac Meeris.’ 

XAWSON BORRER, Esq. 
J. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





(Being the continuation volume to * 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SMUGGLER. 


A NEW 


NOVEL. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: Smitu, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





DOUGLAS JERROLD’S NEW COMEDY. 
Just published, (uniform with JERROLD’s SHILLING MaGazins), price 1s. 


TIME WORKS WONDERS! 


A COMEDY, 


In Five Acts. 


By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Performing at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 
London: published at the PuncH OFFice, 92, Fleet-street. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS,—ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 





VOLUME EIGHTH or THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION WILL BE READY ON 


28TH MAY, Price £1, 8s. 


CONTAINING 


QUENTIN DURWARD, and ST. RONAN’S WELL, 


With Nave Steel, and nearly Two Hvxpaep Wood Engravings, from Designs by STANFIELD, E. LANDSEER, LAUDER, | liberal education. 


and others. 


Many of the Illustrations of QUENTIN DURWARD are from Drawings in the Royal Library, Paris, made expressly for 


this Work. Those of ST. RONAN’S WELL apply to the River Tweed, and Vicinity. 


VOLUME [fX., (0 appear in November, will contain Illustrations of the Hotx LAND, from the pencils | 


of the late Sir D. Wi1tktr, R.A. and D. Roperts, R.A. 





VOLUME THE FIRST 
OF THIS EDITION, 
Containing 
WAVERLEY AND GUY MANNERING, 


Has Ten Steet, and upwards of Two IlunpRep Woop 
[LLUSTRATIONS. 


VOLUME THE SECOND, 
Containing 
THE ANTIQUARY, BLACK DWARF, 
AND OLD MORTALITY, 


Tex Steet, and upwards of Two Hunprep Woop Exera- 
vINGs, 


VOLUME THE THIRD, 
Containing 


ROB ROY AND THE HEART OF MID- 
LOTHIAN, 


Evevey Steet, and Ong Hunprep and Tuirty Woop Ex- 
GRAVINGS, 


VOLUME THE SEV 


VOLUME THE FOURTH, 
Containing 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, 
AND IVANHOE, 


Eteven Steet, and upwards of Two Hunprep Woop Es- 
GRAVINGS, 


VOLUME THE FIFTH, 
Containing 
THE MONASTERY AND THE ABBOT, 


Nive Sreec and about Ong Hunprep and Firry Woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH, 
Containing 
KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE, 





Nive Sree. and nearly Two HunpRep Woop ENGRAVINGS. 





INTH, 


Containing 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, and PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 


Has Tweive Steel, and nearly Two HunpRep Wood Engravings. 


Seven of the last are from Designs 


by Wa. Mutreapy, R.A. 


These magnificent Volumes have to boast of the aid of the most eminent Names in English Art,— 


WILKIE, R.A, CRESWICK, R.A. BONNER, FRANKLIN, SARGENT. 
MULREADY, R.A, DUNCAN, A.R.A. FRASER. CHRISTIE. WEIGALL, 
LANDSEER, R.A. LAUDER, F. TAYLER. BUSS, PATON. 
ROBERTS, R.A, SIMSON. THE HARVEYS. SIBSON, FAIRHOLT, 
ALLAN, R.A, KIDD. JOHNSTONE. K. MEADOWS, PRIOR. 
NASMYTH, LEITCH. MAC-IAN, PHIZ. DICKES, 
Among the Engravers on Steel and Wood are— 
MILLER, RICHARDSON, JACKSON, SLY. WITHY. 
GOODALL. FORREST, LANDELLS. EVANS. GILKsS, 
HOBSBURGH, THOMSON, WHIMPER. KECK. DALZIEL. 
WILMORE, RRANSTON, SMITH. KIRCHNER. ARMSTRONG, 
RRANDARD, WILLIAMS, LINTON. BASTIN. GREENAWAY. 
COUSENS, GREEN. FOLKARD. “ WAKEFIELD. 


Under the Superintendence of Mr. William Dickes. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


178 Numbers and 44 Parts are published of this 
Issue. 


pile, Il. & TIT. are also ready, and are to be had either 
‘Stitched Cover, 9s., or Cloth Boards gilt, 10s. each. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, are published this day. 
Also Part VI. containing these Four Numbers. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4, comprising Part I. have been reprinted, 
and are to be had of all Booksellers. 


Ropert CaDEL1, Edinburgh; Houtston & StonemaN, London. 





BP. HORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS. 

Fourth Edition. 
w ready, in Svo. price 12s, the 4th edition of 

TRE ny )OK of PSALMS, translated from the 

| Hebrew, with NOTES, E =planatory and C pion. 

By the late SAMUEL HORSLEY, } . FAS. 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans ; ona F. & J. Rivington. 
‘ whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen ‘Historical 
Books of the Old Testament; also, on_ the First Nine Prophetical 


ooks. Second Edition (with New Translation, and Copious In- 
dexes). In 2 vols, 8vo. 1/, 10s, 














In post 8vo. price &s. Gd. the 3rd edition of 
7 
(THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS;; or, Instruc- 
tion for the Young Student concerning the Crvrcnu, and our 
own Branch of it 
By C NRISTOPHE R WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
sate Head Master of Harrow School. 
“It is to be hoped that this most valuable sequel to the Cate- 
| chism will shortly be in the hands of every one who pretends to a 
Extract from Principal Jelf’s Bampton Lectures, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just published,) 
Discourses on Public Education. 9s. 6d. 








bee ON THE RESURREC TION, 
ready, in small 8vo, 


NARRATIVE 


ow 
(THE GOSP EL of OUR 
_ LORD'S RESURRECTION HARMONIZED: with Re- 
flections. 


By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
» Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, } St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly printed,) 
I. Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels, forming 
an Introduetion toa Harmony and Comme ntary. 2nd edit. 8», 
If. The Nativity of Our Lord Harmonized: 





with Re Ss &s. Gd. 
II. The Passion of Our Lord Harmonized: 
with Reflections. 3rd edition. &s. 
IV. The Holy Week Harmonized: with Reflec- 
tions, &s. 6d. 
small 8vo. price &s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
>P. JE RE MY TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING 


and DYING. Adapted to general Use, bythe Rev. W. H. 
7 ALE, M.A., Archdeacon of London, and Master of the Charter 
ouse 
Kivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s Doctrine and Practice of 
ra. ntance : abridged from the larger work. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
2. The Sick Man’s Guide to Acts of Patience, 
Faith, Charity, and Repentance. Abridged from Br. TAavLor’s 
Howy Dyine. In’ In SvO. (large print). 3s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S HOME TREASURY. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD. 
A new Edition, with Four Pictures by an e minent Artist, 2s., or 
coloured plates, 3s, 
CINDERELLA, or the LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER. 
A new Edition, with Four Pictures by an eminent Artist, 2s., or 
coloured plates, 3s. 
JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
A new Edition, with Four Pictures by an eminent Artist, 2s, or 
coloured plates, 3s, 66 
Cundall, 12, Old | Bond- street. 





Jose seph C 





NEW PRESENT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
| OBINSON CRUSOE. A new Edition, 
unabridged, 650 page s, small dto. With Six Illustrations by 
Thomas Stothard, R.A. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
or in leather, with the ¥. ates coloured, Lis, 
THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR. 
A Story for Children. With Four Illustrations by Frederick 
Tayler, Esq. 

A STORY-BOOK OF THE SEASONS: SPRING. 
Written for Young Children. By Mrs. HARRLET MYRTLE. 
Vith Four Illustrations, price 3s. 6¢.; coloured plates, 4s. 6d, 
THE LITTLE BASKET-MAKER, and other Tales. 

A Story-Book for Holiday Hours. With Four Illustrations by 
Absolon, price 2s, 6d. 

THE TWO DOVES, and other Tales. 

A Story-Book for Holiday Hours. 4 ith Four Llustrations by 
Absolon, price 2s. 6¢ 

_Jose ph Cundall, 12, Ole i ‘Bond stree 


‘AYLOR & WALTON'’S CATALOG UE of 

PUBLICATIONS gonmested with Science and Education, 
which will be sent free of expense to any one writing for it, con- 
tains, among other valuable Works, the following :— 








ALLEN’S GREEK DELECTUS. Second 
edition. 12mo, 4s, 

ALLENS LATIN DELECTUS. Second 
edition. 12mo, 4s. 


ALLEN’S GREEK EXERCISES, for 

TEACHING GREEK BY WRITING. Second edit. 12mo. 5s. 

LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, Eleventh 

edition. 12mo. 2«, 6d, 

LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. Fifth edit. 

12mo. 3s. 6d, 

MERLET'S (Professor) FRENCH GRAM- 

MAR. 12mo. bound. 5s, 6d. 

MERLET’S TRADUCTEUR; 

—. wROm THE BEST FRENCH 

pound. 5a, 6d. : 
LATHAM’S (Professor) ELEMENTARY 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i2mo. ts, 6d. 


WITTICIVS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


6s. 6d. 


PANIZZIS (Dr.) ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 


GRAMMAR, 12mo. bound, 3s, 


or, SELEC- 
WRITERS. 12mo 


12mo, 


23, Upper Gower-street. 
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MR. MURRAY has just Published the 
following Books. 





. 


1. THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
With nearly 1000 Illuminations, Ornamental Bor- 
ders, Initials, and Historical IMustrations from the 
Old Masters. Part I. 8vo. (To be completed in Eight 
Monthly Parts.) 


THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS 

and DISPATCHES, from 1702 to 1712, recently dis- 

d at Woodstock. Edited by SIR GEORGE 
MURRAY. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 





LIFE of LORD HILL, late Comman- 
der of the Forces. By Rev. EDWIN SYDNEY, 
Author of ‘Life of Rev. Rowland Hill.’ Portrait. 
8vo. 12s, 


+ 

LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL; and 
other FRAGMENTS in VERSE. By LORD RO- 
BERTSON, one of the Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


5. PRAYERS for FAMILY USE, from 
the LITURGY. Arranged by Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


6. HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for 


England, in the Year 184—. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


7. THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 


LAWS relating to FEASTS and FASTS; with some 
Account of the Origin of their Observance. By E. 
VANSITTART NEALE, Esq. Feap. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


8. ADVENTURE in NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1839 to 1844. With some Account of the Be- 
ginning of the British Colonization of the Island. 
By E. JERNINGHAM WAKEFIELD, Esq. With 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


9. CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon. 
RICHARD HILL, Envoy at the COURT of SAVOY 
in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Rev. W. BLACK- 
LEY, Chaplain to Viscount Hill. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


SKETCHES of PERSIAN LIFE 
and MANNERS. By the late SIR JOHN MAL- 
COLM. A New Eiition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


11. ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. By HENRY DRUMMOND. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


12. THE FRENCH in ALGIERS—The 


Soldier of the Foreign Legion—The Prisoners of 
Abd-el-Kader. From German and French Originals. 
By LADY DUFF GORDON. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, for 
Naval Schools. By Rev. J. FISHER, Greenwich 
Hospital. Published by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 18mo. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Post 8vo. 5s. 


By 


NAVAL WORTHIES of QUEEN | 


ELIZABETH'’S REIGN; their Achievements, Ad- 


ventures, and Discoveries. By JOHN BARROW, 
Esq., Author of the ‘Life of Drake.’ 8vo. (Next 
week.) 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 
ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Laprpenserc. By BENJAMIN THORPE, 
FS.A. 2 vols. 8vo. (Next week.) 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORKS AND RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


[HE FALLS, LAKES, and 

MOUNTAINS of NORTH WALES. By LOUISA STUART 

COSTELLO, en of ‘A Summer, amongst the Bocages 

and we v | ‘AP age to Auvergne,’ * Bearn and the Pyre- 

nees, &c. With Tiirstestions a Thomas and Edward Gilks, 

from Original Sketches by D. H. M*Kewan. Square post syo. with 
4 


OP, 


2. Bishop Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 


Reyisod throughout; with Maps and Plans, Marginal Notes, 
and a copious Index.’ A Library Edition, in § vols. demy Svo. 
(Vol. I on Wednesday, the woth inst. 


3. Mrs. Bray’s Novels and Romances. 
Revised and corrected. In 10 Monthly Volumes, each con- 
a a complete Work. Vd. 1.*The White Hoods,’ with 

Preface. Feap. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, and 
yignette Title, Cs. (Vol, 11. on the 3ist inst. 


4. M‘Culloch’s 


Economy: 
A Classified Catalogue of Select Publications in the different 
departments of that Science; with Historical, Critical, aud 
Biographical Nvtices. vo. lis. 


Literature of Political 


5. German University Education ; 
Or, the Professors and Students of Geymany. By Ww Ane ER 
C. PERRY, Phil. D. of the University of Gottingen. Posi sore 
3. Gi 
6. Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, 
With numerous Additions And Corrections by the Author. 


Translated and adapted for English Students by Dr. SCTLMITZ, 
with the co-operation of Prof. ‘LUMP, 8yo. lis. 

“Thus beyond all question is the work of De. Schmitz hence- 
forward the authorized version of Zumpt’s grammar; a book 
which will deserves its great cele brity, and the high esteem in 
which it is held by the best scholars.”—ELvaminer. 


7. Capt. Leopold Von Orlich’s ‘Travels 


in India, 


Including Scinde and the Panj: ub, in — and 1843. Trans- 
lated from the German, by 8S LLOYD, Esy. 2 vols. 
svo. with coloured Fru Litispiec es, and ad... rous W roe Mr digs : 


“No author has given a more lively idea than Von Orlich of 
the romance of Indian life."—#ritannia, 


8. Mr. Haydon’s Lectures on Painting 
and Design, 


Delivered at the Royal Institution, London, the London Insti- 
tution, the University of Oxford, &c. Svyo. with Designs drawn 
on Wood by Mr. Haydon, 1%s. 

“We commend Mr. HMaydon's volume to all who take an in- 
terest in the subject of his lectures, with the assurance that 
his work will well repay a careful study of it.” 

Quarterly Review, 


9. Lectures on Subjects connected with 


Clinical Medicine, 


Semarieing Bees ases of the Heart. a P. M. LATHAM, M.D., 
Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. In 2 vols. Vol. 1 


10. The Rev. C. Forstez’s 
Geography of Arabia; 


Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
Svo. with Maps, 30s, 


Historical 
2 vols. 


11. Essays, Sermons, &c. 
By the Rev. HENRY W oopw. ARD, A.M. peeeny of Conpus 
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12. Bishop Jebb’s Life, Works, and 
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Correspondence. 

I. PASTORAT. INSTRUCTIONS on the CHARACTER 
and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, selected 
from his former Publications. By JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S 
late Bishop of Limerick. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

Uf. THE PROTESTANT og eng 3 oF, Piety without 
Asecticism. Second Edition. Feap. 8v 

If. THIRTY YE ane CORERAPONDENCRActween 
JOHN JOB, DD. EBS, a Limerick, and ALEX- 
ANDER KNOX, Bsc, M.R-LA. Edited by the Rev. CHar.es 
“Forstin, B.D. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 2s. 

IV. THE LIFE of JOUN JEBB, D.D. F.RS.,, late 
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Portrait and Autographs, 16s, 


13. Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. 
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THE DOCTRINE of the SACRAMENTS, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
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In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
A GLANCE OF BELGIUM AND 
THE RHINE. 
By Tuomas Ramsay, Esq. 
“ The Scheld, the goodly Meuse, the rich and viny Rhine; 
And all ‘the Belgian aonnn, and aiihenien floods of Seat” 


Dedicated by permission to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.G. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
ECONOMY; OR, A PEEP AT OUR 
NEIGHBOURS. 


“One line written on the spot is worth a thousand Teccllestions® 
ord Bacon, 


Ros. A traveller? 
Jay. Yes, l have gained my experience.—As Fou Like It, 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
THE COUNTESS FAUSTINA. 
By Iba, Countess Hann-Hann, 
Translated from the German by A. E. L 


***The Countess Faustina’ is the book in which Mdme, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE POLKA. 


Being an IIISTORICAL DISQUISITION on the prevailing 
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In medium 8yo. bound cloth, price 15s. 


THE THEOLOGIAN, 


A CHRONICLE of ANCIENT and MODERN DIVINITY 
and UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Vol. I. 


Feap. 8vo. bound cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


PROBATIO CLERICA ; 


Or, AIDS in SELF-EXAMINATION to CANDIDATES 
for HOLY ORDERS: 
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By the Rev. W. E. Heyeare, M.A. 


In demy 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
VINDICATED: 


In Answer to Remarks contained in M. D’Aubigné’s 
Discourse, entitled ‘Geneva and Oxford.’ 


By Jeremy Tayior, Esq. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Plans and Diagrams, , 
price 15s. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

LAND, ENGINEERING, TRIGONO- 
METRICAL, SUBTERRANEOUS, 
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Joun OLLIViER, 59, Pall Mall. 
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REVIEWS 


ves of Men of Letters and Science, who flou- 
Len’, in the time of George III. By Henry, 
Lord Brougham. Knight & Co. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the manner in 
which Henry Lord Brougham exccutes some of 
his many self-imposed tasks, nobody will deny. 


his indomitable activity. His determination 
« not to waste, indolent and inactive, or enslaved 
by lower occupations,” the excellent leisure 
which his retreat from public life afforded him, 
may well be, as it evidently is, no less a subject 
of self-gratulation. Whatever be his own feel- 
ing, the world in general is better pleased to see 
him thus employed, than in playing the political 
Ishmael, to the astonishment alike of friends 
and foes. 

This volume is both a sequel and a companion 
to‘ The Statesmen of George the Third’s Age.’ 
“The Learned Men,” of whom it treats, covered 
the age of George the Third with greater glory, 
says his Lordship, than “ the Statesmen and 
Warriors who ruled its affairs.”” Hence the 
view of “these great teachers” is “ more full 
and elaborate” than in the former work. 

And who are these great teachers? Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Hume, Robertson, Black, Watt, 
Priestley, Cavendish, Davy, and Simson. Pro- 
bably the list may be perused with surprise by 
most readers. They may think that the selec- 
tion is not quite so judicious as it might have 
been,—that they should have been as well 

Jeased at least, if some names, which seem to 
~~ been unaccountably omitted, had been 
allowed to supply the place of one-half the 
above. They may be of opinion, too, that 
chemistry has more than its due share of repre- 
sentatives in Black, Priestley, Cavendish, and 
Sir Humphrey Davy (nearly one-half of the 
number), especially when the biographer himself 
cannot be supposed to possess a very deep ac- 
quaintance with the subject. With all possible 
respect for his various attainments, we may doubt 
whether he be much better qualified for such a 
task than he would be “ to take the command 
of the Channel fleet.” If he has all the versa- 
tility, we may suspect that he has at the same 
time all the boldness, of his quondam colleague ; 
and, in spite of ourselves, we may infer that the 
late facetious canon of St. Paul's had him quite 
as much in view in some celebrated touches as 
the scion of the house of Bedford. And there 
are readers who may feel still greater surprise 
that in a work intended to illustrate the age of 
George III., three Englishmen only (Priestley, 
Cavendish and Davy,) should have a place. 
What have Johnson, and Gibbon, and Louth, 
and Paley, and Byron, and Coleridge, and 
Southey done, to be thus unceremoniously ex- 
pelled from their rightful home? It may be 
(though we have no intimation to that effect) 
that his Lordship intends, in a future volume, to 
acknowledge their claims. Still, one ground of 
censure would remain,—that some of them have 
not already appeared, to the exclusion though it 
were of as many names somewhat strangely 
preferred to them. 

_But what is done is done. As it has pleased 
his erratic Lordship to make such a selection, we 


must deal with it as we find it. 
On looking at the list of names actually in- 
serted, some readers may be puzzled to conceive 


how 500 pa es can do justice to them. They 
may think that the whole volume would hardly 
suffice for a life of Voltaire, or one of Rousseau, 
oreven one of Hume. If space in biograph 

Were to be proportioned to the influence which 
men haye exercised over society (and surely it 





is the only wise or natural way of estimating 
them), who could avoid being surprised at the 
meagreness of such sketches? The author is 
not a bookseller’s hack; his limits are his own: 
nor is he constrained by the res anguste domi to 
follow, either as to limits of execution, any other 
direction than his own judgment. If he has 
given to some of his subjects a space so incom- 
mensurate with their importance, scarcely more 
ample indeed than is to be found in some bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and has thus been reduced 
to barren generalities where we had a right to 
expect details and inductions from them, the 
fault is entirely his own. 

Of the lives before us, the most important, by 
far, is that of Voltaire, which occupies consider- 
ably more than a fourth of the volume. Of this 
celebrated man, Lord Brougham justly observes, 
there is no life worthy the name. We are not 
to be surprised at this. In Voltaire, zealots saw 
the infidel only, and were at nopains to discover 
his real merits; while the freethinkers made it 
the almost exclusive theme of their notice—both 
neglecting, to a most inexcusable extent, the 
benefits which he conferred on the literature 
and science of his country. We say science; 
for though his mind was little qualified for 
analytical investigations, he comprehended them 
sufficiently to render our great Newton known 
to his countrymen. As the historian of philoso- 
phy, he will always rank high—-but he has no 
claim to the merit of discovery. 

Before Lord Brougham enters on the life of 
this celebrated man, he is desirous of proving 
that the subject is not so objectionable in a reli- 
gious sense, as the public are apt to suppose :— 

“It is evident,” he observes, “ that, strictly speak- 
ing, blasphemy can only be committed by a person 
who believes in the existence and in the attributes of 
the Deity whom he impugns, either by ridicule or 
by reasoning. An atheist is wholly incapable of 
the crime. When he heaps épithets of abuse on the 
Creator, or turns His attributes into ridicule, he is 
assailing or scoffing at an empty name—at a being 
whom he believes to have no existence. In like 
manner if a deist, one who disbelieves in our Saviour 
being cither the son of God or sent by God as his 
prophet upon earth, shall argue against his miracles, 
or ridicule his mission or his person, he commits no 
blasphemy ; for he firmly believes that Christ was a 
man like himself, and that he derived no authority 
from the Deity. Both the atheist and the deist 
are free from all guilt of blasphemy, that is, of all 
guilt towards the Deity or towards Christ.” 

This argument is not novel. Voltaire himself 
has adduced a similar one, to prove that there 
never was such a thing as idolatry. According 
to the latter, no people, however ignorant, con- 
founded the statue or block with the being it 
was designed to represent. They knew all the 
time that they were kneeling before the repre- 
sentative, a not the thing represented: they 
were as much convinced, as any philosopher, 
that the figure before them was entirely 
formed of brute matter; and their petitions or 
thanksgivings were addressed to the being whom 
the statue represented—in whose existence they 
firmly believed, and who, at the moment, was 
either hovering around them, or if absent, was 
able to hear every word addressed to them. The 
worshippers, therefore, were not idolaters, be- 
cause they paid no honour to the image other- 
wise than as the representative of some deity. 
We cannot, of course, enter into the events of 
Voltaire’s life, or into an enumeration of the 
works which his prolific pen poured into the 
world. We can only slightly advert to some 
leading points of his conduct, and to his general 
character as a writer. ' 

By nature, Voltaire was extremely sensitive— 
morbidly so; and an extraordinary portion of 
vanity being engrafted on this trunk, the cor- 





responding fruits could not fail to appear. 
Strong in his attachments, but incomparably 
more so in his resentments, much of his life was 
passed in an agitation which true philosophy 
would have subdued. That he was a kind- 
hearted, liberal, and even generous man, is in- 
disputable ; and his conduct seems to have been 
tolerably free from reproach. So long as nobody 
contradicted him, or contradicted him only in 
disputation, and with due courtesy, he was an 
excellent friend and an unrivalled companion. 
There can be no doubt that he was liberal, not 
in words merely, but with his purse, whenever 
the necessities of others were brought under his 
notice. And he was an amiable man—a fact 
apparent enough from the sincere regard with 
which all, that knew him well, beheld him. In 
truth, there have been few men who possessed, 
in a higher degree, the better feelings of our 
nature. With great justice does the noble bio- 
grapher observe: ‘“ itis nature was open and 
ardent: he had the irritability which oftentimes 
accompanies genius, but he had the warm tem- 
perament, the generous self-abandonment, the 
uncalculating effusion of sentiment, whichis also 
its usual attendant, and which sixty years’ living 
in the world never cured—hardly mitigated—in 
Voltaire.” His claim to this high praise cannot 
be disputed; indeed, if he had rendered no other 
service to humanity than his advocacy of the 
family of Calas, he would have done much to 
win our respect. But the merit of that noble 
stand against oppression in high places, was 
equalled by many other acts not less generous 
or less useful, ell does Lord Brougham say 
that “he was fond of assisting persons in distress, 
but chiefly young persons of ability strugglin 
with difficult circumstances.” For these all 
many other virtues, it is impossible to praise him 
too highly. His great defect, for which no 
warmth of heart or splendour of genius can 
atone, was the wantonness with which he assailed 
the religious opinions of others. 


In regard to the works of Voltaire, they are 
confessedly unequal,—some being worthy of a 
place with the higher productions-of human in- 
tellect, others scarcely rising to mediocrity— 
certainly not soaring above it. Let us examine 
him for a moment in each of the departments 
which his pen has illustrated. 


For his dramatic efforts, Voltaire is more 
celebrated in France than for his other writings: 


“Tt is certain that the tragedies of Voltaire are 
the works of an extraordinary genius, and that only 
a great poet could have produced them ; but it is 
equally certain that they are deficient for the most 
part in that which makes the drama powerful over 
the feelings,—real pathos, real passion, whether of 
tenderness, of terror, or of horror. The plots of 
some are admirably contrived ; the diction of all is 
pure and animated ; in most passages it is pointed, 
and in many it is striking, grand, impressive ; the 
characters are frequently well imagined and pour- 
trayed, though without sufficient discrimination; and 
thus often running one into another, from the uni- 
formity of the language, terse, epigrammatic, power- 
ful, which all alike speak. Nor are there wanting 
situations of great effect, and single passages of thrill- 
ing force; but, after all, the heart is not there; the 
deep feeling, which is the parent of all true eloquence 
as well as all true poetry, didactic and satirical ex- 
cepted, is rarely perceived ; itis rather rhetoric than 
eloquence, or, at least, rather eloquence than poetry. 
It is declamation of a high order in rhyme; no 
blank verse, indeed, can be borne on the French 
stage, or even in the French tongue; it is not fine 
dramatic composition: the periods roll from the 
mouth, they do not spring from the breast ; there is 
more light than heat; the head rather than the heart 
is at work. It seems that if there be any exception 
to this remark, we must look for it in the‘ Zaire,” his 
most perfect piece, although, marvellous to tell, it 
was written in two and twenty days. In my humble 
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opinion, it is certainly obnoxious to the same general 
objection, though less than any of his other pieces ; 
yet it is truly a noble performance, and it unites many 
of the great requisites of dramatic excellence. The 
plot, which he tells us was the work of a single day, 
is one of the most admirable ever contrived for the 
stage, and it isa pure creation of fancy. Nothing 
can be conceived more full of interest and life and 
spirit—nothing more striking than the combinations 
and the positions to which it gives rise, while at the 
same time it is quite natural, quite easy to conceive, 
in no particular violating probability. Nor can any- 
thing be more happy or more judicious than the 
manner in which we are, at the very first, brought 
into the middle of the story, and yet soon find it 
unravelled and presented before our eyes without 
long and loaded narrative retrospects. Then the 
characters are truly drawn with a master’s hand, and 
sustained perfectly and throughout both in word and 
in deed. Orosman, uniting the humanized feelings of 
an amiable European with the unavoidable remains 
of the Oriental nature, ambitious, and breathing war, 
more than becomes our character, yet generous and 
simple-minded ; to men imperious, but as it were by 
starts, when the Tartar predominates; to women 
delicate and tender, as if the Goth or the Celt pre- 
vailed in the harem ; unable to eradicate the jealousy 
of the East, yet, like an European, too proud not to 
be ashamed of it as a degradation, and thus subduing 
it in all instances but one, when he is hurried away by 
the Asiatic temperament and strikes the fatal blow, 
which cannot lessen our admiration, nor even wholly 
destroy our esteem. The generous nature of Nour- 
estan and Lusignan excites our regard, and, perhaps, 
alone of all the perfect characters in epic or in dra- 
matic poetry, they are no way tiresome or flat. But 
Zaire herself, unlike other heroines, is, if not the first, 
at least equal to the first, of the personages in touch- 
ing the reader and engaging his affections. Nothing 
can be conceived more tender; and the conflict be- 
tween her passion for the Sultan and her affection 
for her family, between her acquired duty to the 
Seager and her hereditary inclination to the cross, 
is most beautifully managed.”’ 


We see no reason to dispute be Bg of 


this criticism. It is certainly founded in truth, 
though we all feel that it may be somewhat too 
laudatory. 

The preceding observations respect the trage- 
dies of Voltaire. His comedies will not for a 
moment bear comparison with them. They are, 
we think, below mediocrity. 

As an historian, Voltaire is not worthy of 
the high praise which Lord Brougham bestows 
upon him. Thus of his ‘Charles XII.’ we are 
told that “it has the great merit of a clear, 
equable, and interesting narrative, apparentl 
collected from good sources, and given with 
impartiality.” It may be rather termed a 
romance ; for it has not half the relation to true 
history which Scott's ‘Ivanhoe’ has to the reign 
of Richard I. Surely his Lordship could not be 
ignorant of the contempt with which the de- 
throned king of Poland, Stanislas, invariably 
spoke of that performance, even to the author 
himself: ‘ How can you, M. de Voltaire, expect 
from me any praise of a work which everywhere 
outrages the truth? As a witness in most, and 
an actor in many, of the scenes you describe, I 
do not hesitate to characterize your book as 
equally worthless and impudent!” The ‘Siécle 
de Louis X1V.’ isnot much better. Inevery page 
it bears the impress of a mind more disposed to 
discover brilliant points, than to speak, much less 
to search for, the truth. Like the ‘ Charles XII.’ 
it is a perpetual aim after effect,—to display the 
writer more than the subject. The ‘ Pierre-le- 
Grand’ has many of their faults, without their 
brillianey,—with scarcely a touch of the fascinat- 
ing charm which renders the history of the 
Swedish hero at least so inimitable. His ‘ Essai 
sur les Meeurs des Nations’ is, beyond doubt, a 
work of much higher pretensions than the 
preceding. By Lord Brougham it is said to 
be “of all his writings the most valuable, and 








ome the most original.” But his Lordship 
as more respect than we have for what is termed 
the siiiocaphey of history, which Lingard rightly 
denominates “the philosophy of romance.” The 
value of works written in such a spirit would 
indeed be great, if sufficient attention were 
paid to facts. That reasoning which is not based 
on certain, undoubted details, is worth nothing : 
it must necessarily mislead. And this is the 
grand fault of all the system of historical general- 
ization that we have seen from Voltaire to Guizot. 
It is easy to generalize,—far easier surely than 
to collect genuine details, and draw inferences 
from them. In the former case, the invention 
only is consulted : the latter involves a drudgery 
to which few men will subject themselves. In 
our opinion Lingard, when his professional pre- 
judices do not interfere, is the model of an 
historian. He giyes just as many of the pro- 
minent facts as may justify the general inferences 
which he draws from them. But after all, it 
may be doubted whether the best way of writing 
history be not in the form of annals,—like that 
of Lord Hailes, or rather like that of oneimmea- 
surably superior to his lordship, the juriscon- 
sult Preffel, We, at least, have long been of 
opinion that his ‘ Nouvel Abrégé Chronologique 
de l’Histoire et du Droit Public d’Allemagne,’ 
—a work so highly praised by Gibbon—has not, 
either for research or criticism, been surpassed, 
or even equalled by any historical composition, 
whether of antiquity or of modern times. It is 
certainly not the most attractive in form,—we 
mean to the generality of readers—but its vast 
utility will be acknowledged by all writers on 
German history. 

As a novelist, or we should rather say as a 
writer of philosophic sarcasm, Voltaire has never 
been equalled :— 

“The best of the Romances are ‘ Zadig,’ one beauti- 
ful chapter of which our Parnell has versified and im- 
proved in his ‘ Hermit ;’ the ‘ Ingénu ;’ and, above 
all, ‘Candide.’ Some are disposed to place this last 
at the head of all his works ; and even Dr. Johnson, 
with all his extreme prejudices against a Frenchman, 
an unbeliever, and a leveller, never spoke of it with- 
out unstinted admiration, professing that had he seen 
it, he should not have written * Rasselas.’ It is in- 
deed a most extraordinary performance; and while 
it has such a charm that its repeated perusal never 
wearies, we are left in doubt whether most to admire 
the plain, sound sense, above all cant, of some parts, 
or the rich fancy of others; the singular felicity of 
the design for the purposes it is intended to serve, or 
the natural yet striking graces of the execution. The 
lightness of the touch with which all the effects are 
produced—the constant aflluence of the most playful 
wit—the humour wherever it is wanted, abundant, 
and never overdone—the truth and accuracy of each 
blow that falls, always on the head of the right nail 
—the quickness and yet the ease of the transitions 
—the lucid clearness of the language, pure, simple, 
entirely natural—the perfect conciseness of diction 
as well as brevity of composition, so that there is not 
a line, or even a word, that seems ever to be super- 
fluous, and a point, a single phrase, sometimes a 
single word, produces the whole effect intended ; 
these are qualities that we shall in vain look for in 
any other work of the same description, perhaps in 
any other work of fancy. That there is a caricature 
throughout, no one denies ; but the design is to cari- 
cature, and the doctrines ridiculed are themselves a 
gross and intolerable exaggeration. That there occur 
here and there irreverent expressions is equally true; 
but that there is anything irreligious in the ridicule 
of a doctrine which is in itself directly at variance 
with all religion, at least with all the hopes ofa future 
state, the most valuable portion of every religious 
system, may most confidently be denied.” 

But with all our admiration of the genius and 
wit contained in this most brilliant performance, 
we cannot deny the justice of Madame de Staél’s 
observations upon it. She compares its author 
to an ape, laughing at all the evils, physical or 
social, of this world,—as one without human 





sympathies, and ridiculing their very exist. 
ence. 

As a critic Voltaire ranks high,—at leas 
where his prejudices or personal antipathies do 
not interfere. As a poet, we are by no Means 
disposed to place him so high as Lord Brougham 
has raised him. Of the ‘ Henriade,’ the best of 
his epic performances, we may allow that, to 
certain extent, “it is beautifully written,”—with 
* fine descriptions, ”"—with “ brilliant Passages of 
a noble diction,”—with ‘“ sentiments admirable 
for their truth, their liberality, their humanity,” 
but still it has little deserving the name of poetry, 
This, indeed, is allowed by the biographer 
who, however, is much too laudatory as to the 
merits it may really possess. If it has some 
fine descriptions, assuredly it does not abound 
with them: it is often dull, prosaic, painfully 
slow in dragging its monotonous length along, 
We see the rhetorician everywhere,—the poet 
scarcely anywhere. We cannot discover the 
reasons for Lord Brougham’s admiration in some 
couplets which he has extracted. To us most 
of them appear unnatural, and nearly all bor- 
rowed, though altered for effect, after the author's 
peculiar manner. But however doubtfully we 
may speak of Voltaire as a poet, we have no 
doubt whatever that the mere elements of poet- 
ical criticism have yet to be learned by Lord 
Brougham. 

On the philosophical works of Voltaire we 
shall express no opinion, lest we should be tempt- 
ed into the very fault for which we have re 
proached the biographer,—that of deciding on 
subjects which we do not sufficiently understand, 
Of his letters it may be said, that they are bril- 
liant enough ; though they inspire us with less 
interest than we should have expected,—proba- 
bly from their local and temporary nature. 

As there are many false impressions abroad 
as to the last days of Voltaire, we extract Lord 
Brougham’s brief account of them, which we 
have reason to believe substantially correct:— 

“While in his last illness the clergy had com€ 
round him ; and asall the philosophers of that perio! 
appear to have felt particularly anxious that no publi¢ 
stigma should be cast upon them by a refusal of 
Christian burial, they persuaded him to undergo 
confession and absolution. He had a few weeks be 
fore submitted to this ceremony, and professed to 
die in the Catholic faith, in which he was born—a 
ceremony which M. Condorcet may well say gave 
less edification to the devout than it did scandal to 
the free-thinkers. The curé (rector) of St. Sulpice 
had, on this being related, made inquiry, and found 
the formula too general ; he required the Abbé Gau- 
thier, who had performed the office, to insist upon a 
more detailed profession of faith, else he should with- 
hold the burial certificate. While this dispute was 
going on, the dying man recovered, and put an end 
to it. On what proved his real death-bed, the curé 
came and insisted on a full confession. When the 
dying man had gone a certain length, he was required 
to subscribe to the doetrine of our Saviour’s divinity. 
This roused his indignation, and he gave vent to it 
in an exclamation which at once put to flight all the 
doubts of the pious, and reconciled the infidels to 
their patriarch. The certificate was refused, and he 
was buried in a somewhat clandestine, certainly a 
hasty manner, at the monastery of Scellitres, of which 
his nephew was abbot. The bishop of the diocese 
(Troyes) hearing of the abbé’s intention, dispatched 
a positive prohibition; but it arrived the day afterthe 
ceremony had taken place.” 

So much for Voltaire, whose life is by far the 
most important in the volume. a 

Of Rousseau the biographer’s account 1s In 
the last degree ae and for this plain 
reason—he does not comprehend his subject. A 
mind, indeed, so peculiar and so extraordinary 
as Rousseau’s,—perhaps the most extraordinary 
that has ever been pie in a human frame,— 
cannot be appreciated by one reared in legal 
subtleties, and rendered, by habitual sarcasm, 
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impenetrable to the metaphysical influences of 
ournature. He mustbe a bold man, we think, 
who attempts an analysis of such a character ; 
jn which contradictions so often meet,—in which 
the sublimely pathetic is associated with the 
ridiculously affected, —in which the deepest 
knowledge of the human heart is degradec by 
the most pitiable ignorance of life,—in which 
enius of the very highest order, and a suscep- 
tibility of feeling inherent in such genius only, 
are debased by the most grovelling selfishness, 
—in which sentiments worthy of an angelic 
source, so soft, so pure, so holy, are rapidly dis- 
missed to make way for a disgusting sensuality 
or a demoniacal boast. However lightly his 
Lordship may speak of such works as the ‘ Nou- 
yelle Héloise,’ he cannot —_ its unrivalled in- 
fluence over the heart. A work, which enchanted 
Warburton and Hurd; which made ladies, al- 
ready dressed for the ball, forget there was such 
a thing as the ball, and caused them to sit the 
whole long night, fascinated by the views it 
affords of the mysteries of the affections, must 
have uncommon attractions. We admit its 
dangers,—that it is the last book which a 9 
should place in the hands of either son or dangh- 
ter. Still less can we defend the ‘ Confessions’ 
of this wonderful writer,—wonderful alike in his 
beauties and defects. We allude to it merely as 
one of the most remarkable philosophic produc- 
tions that the human mind has ever devised. 
Nobody has equalled Rousseau in the philosophy 
of the feelings. For him the conventional 
usages of society had no charm, because they 
were so many masks invented for the disguise 
of our sentiments. Here Lord Brougham mea- 
sures out to him a portion of justice which he 
unaccountably denies him in his other works :— 

“All Rousseau’s works, except his posthumous 
memoirs, the * Confessions,’ we have had occasion 
already to consider. But that is, beyond any question, 
and very much beyond any comparison, his master- 
piece. There is no work in the French language of 
which the sty le is more racy, and, indeed, more clas- 
sically pure. But its diction is idiomatical as well as 
pure. As if he had lived long enough away from 
Geneva to lose not only all the provincialisms of that 
place, but also to lose all its pedantry and precision, 
he writes both with the accuracy and elegance of a 
Frenchman, and with the freedom of wit and of genius, 
even of humour and drollery—yes, even of humour 
and drollery ; for the picture of the vulgar young 
man who supplanted him with Madame de Warens 
shows no mean power of caricature; and the sketches 
of his own ludicrous situations, as at the concert he 
gave in the Professor's house at Lausanne, show the 
impartiality with which he could exert this power at 
hisown proper cost and charge. The subject is often 
tiresome ; it is almost always his own sufferings, and 
genius, and feelings; always, of course, but of that 
no complaint can be justly made, of his own adven- 
tures; yet we are carried irresistibly along, first of all 
by the manifest truth and sincerity of the narrative 
which the fulness of the humiliating confessions at 
every step attests, and then, and chiefly, by the 
magical diction,—a diction so idiomatical and yet so 
classical_so full of nature and yet so refined by art 
—80 exquisitely graphic without any effort, and so 
accommodated to its subject without any baseness, 
—that there hardly exists another example of the 
miracles which composition can perform. The sub- 
ject is not only wearisome from its sameness, but, 
ftom the absurdities of the author’s conduct, and 
opinions, and feelings, it is revolting ; yet on we go, 
enchained and incapable of leaving it, how often so- 
ever we may feel irritated and all but enraged. The 
subject is not only wearisome generally, revolting 
frequently, but it is oftentir-s low, vulgar, groveliing, 
fitted to turn us away from the contemplation with 
aersion, even with disgust; yet the diction of the 
great magician is our master; he can impart elegance 
to the most ordinary and mean things, in his descrip- 
tion of them; he ean elevate the lowest, even the 
Most nasty ideas, into dignity by the witchery of his 
language. We stand aghast after pausing, when we 
ean take breath, and can see over what filthy ground 


we have been led, but we feel the extraordinary 
power of the hand that has led us along. It is one 
of Homer’s great praises, that he ennobles the most 
low and homely details of the most vulgar life, as 
when he brings Ulysses into the swineherd’s company, 
and paints the domestic economy of that unadorned 
and ignoble peasant. No doubt the diction is sweet 
in which he warbles those ordinary strains; yet the 
subject, how humble soever, is pure unsophisticated 
nature, with no taint of the far more insufferable 
pollution derived from vice. Not so Rousseau’s sub- 
ject: he sings of vices, and of vices the most revolt- 
ing and the most base—of vices which song never 
before came near to elevate ; and he sings of the 
ludicrous and the offensive as well asthe hateful and 
the repulsive, yet he sings without impurity, and con- 
trives to entrance us in admiration. No triumph so 
great was ever won by diction. The work in this 


respect stands alone ; it is reasonable to wish that it 
may have no imitators.” 


That this critisism is very eloquent and very 
just, is undoubted — indeed, it is the best piece 
of criticism in the whole volume. But still it is 
insufficient. Rousseau is not to be judged by 


the same common nature as our own (differing 
only in the intensity of its feelings), his mind, 
his habits, his whole character was sui generis. 
Though we are unable to comprehend him, we 
see also that others are not more fortunate than 
ourselves. It would, indeed, require something 
like inspiration to enter into his peculiar con- 
formation ; and we shall not be so presumptuous 
as to attempt it. 


Of Hume, the philosopher and _ historian, 
Lord Brougham writes candidly, and, for the 
most part justly—so far as he could in limits 
so inadequate to the subject. The known par- 
tialities of the writer are not forgotten. But 
there is no allusion to another species of dis- 
honesty,—in citing authorities which were never 
consulted. This is the greatest blemish in 
Hume; and, unfortunately, it is less generally 
known than it ought to be. Yet Priestley pointed 
it out, and in very strong terms, long before the 
death of Hume. Popular as his extensive work 
has long been, it is nearly valueless to any in- 

uirer after truth. The bulk of it was evidently 

erived from half-a-dozen modern historians ; 
and the pompous array of authorities is wn | 
an imposition on the easiness of mankind. 
Nothing, indeed, can more forcibly illustrate the 
want of research so characteristic of our age, 
and the age preceding, as the popularity of this 
history. If ever the day should come when our 
ancient chronicles should be thought worthy of 

ublication in a cheap form, from that day 

ume will be hissed with contempt from the 
station which our ignorance has so long assigned 
him. Research and fidelity are the first duties 
of the historian ; and where they are wanting, 
no spirit of philosophy, no elegance of diction, 
no refinement of taste, can make amends. 
These last qualities Hume possesses in an 
eminent degree ; but they are the adjuncts, not 
the essentials, of history. Educated in the 
school of Voltaire, he preferred speculation to 
facts. Hence his generalizations, like those of 
his great master, should always be received 
with suspicion. 

On the life of Robertson, Lord Brougham 
dwells with a fondness which his descent from 
that historian, and his boyhood recollections, 
may well justify. There can be no doubt that 
the divine is far superior to the philosopher in 
most attributes of the historian,—the only cha- 
racter in which we view them in the present 
article. Robertson had all the patience of re- 
search and all the calmness of investigation 
demanded by his task; while his fidelity was as 
unimpeachable as his other good qualities. Not 
that ~ is without errors, and those of some 





magnitude ; but these are never wilful; and 


established canons. Though his heart partook of 





they are traceable to that speculative gene- 
ralization which we have condemned in Hume 
and Voltaire. 

In looking at these histories, we are again 
painfully reminded of one immeasurably their 
superior—our countryman, Gibbon. Why, we 
repeat, is he omitted? Or, if it is intended to 
bring him forward at a future opportunity, “7 
is he postponed? But we know not, after all, 
whether the omission is much to be regretted. 
The vast erudition and the disciplined powers 
of this greatest of historians are beyond the 
reach of his Lordship’s estimate. 

At the remaining lives, which occupy a very 
small space, we shall not even glance, simply 
because we do not feel qualified to pass iu - 
ment on their merits ; and if we did, our limits 
would not permit us. We suspect, however, 
that the biographer is not much better qualified 
than ourselves for the discussion of such sub- 
jects; and we cannot help lamenting that his 
ambition to shine as an universal genius leads 
him into paths which he would have done 
better to avoid. We might repeat our surprise 
at finding some of the names in such a collection 
and by such a pen; but we have long ceased to 
wonder at the appearance of comets. We should 
not be surprised if he were to publish a treatise 
on chemistry himself, and in his own opinion 
leave all preceding writers (to use an Hiber- 
nicism) far behind him. But we take our bow 
at parting from him in the best possible humour. 
Whatever we have said of the volume before us, 
we readily admit that it is a useful addition to 
our popular literature,—though much less useful 
than we had a right to expect from the author’s 
fame. But when he next writes for the people, 
we — that the price of his publication will 
not place it beyond their reach. Though a 
guinea may not be too much for such a volume 
(royal octavo, with plates), it is certainly too 
much for the only class of readers that can be 
benefited by the work. It has no information 
for the scholar, or even the ordinary man of 
reading ; and we know of no class for which 
its execution and price adapt it, save our 
aristocracy, 





The Local Historian's Table Book, of Remarkable 
Occurrences, §c., connected with the Counties 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, 
and Durham. By M. A. Richardson. Vols. 
II. and IV. J. R. Smith. 

Tue contents of these volumes are of so miscel- 

laneous a character—the compiler being evi- 

dently determined to “put down in his book” 
everything which had any, even the remotest, 
connexion with his subject—that they become 
amusing on this very account. Thus, in the 
portion dignified by the title of “the historical 
division,” the doings of the moss-troopers and 
stalwart borderers having been disposed of in 
former volumes, we arrive at the year of grace 

1829, and such information as this—‘‘ About 

three hundred members of the Loyal Standard 

Association, North Shields, preceded by a band 

of music, flags, &c., attended divine service on 

the Ist of January,” or “this day the Lumley 

Castle Archery Club held one of their meetings, 

and the medal was won by Miss Greenwell,” 

and with notices too of A moving incidents 
as that of the late Lord Durham being abused by 

a drunken man, and the panel of Lady London- 

derrry’s cariage rudely broken by a careless 

postillion! Such an historical register may have 
charms for the good people of Durham and 

Northumberland, but we suspect for few beside. 
The volume which bears the title of the 

“legendary division,” although sadly deficient 

in arrangement and careful selection, presents, 

however, some subjects of interest to “‘ South- 
rons,”’ as well as to those for whom it is more 
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especially intended, for it is a collection of 
ballads, some few ancient, though many more 
are modern legends, some peculiar to Northum- 
berland, and others, belonging to our common 
Teutonic or Celtic stock, and of superstitions, 
peculiar usages, and proverbs, current still, or 
very lately, among the inhabitants of Durham 
and Northumberland. Among the ballads we 
have that of ‘Lord Bierchan,’ more popularly 
known as ‘Lord Bateman,’ travestied and 
illustrated by Cruikshank, but which is here 
given more correctly than by Jamieson or 
Chambers, and its claims as an English ballad 
are fairly made out. Another ballad entitled 
‘The Death of Parcy Reed,’ professedly ‘ taken 
down from the chanting of an old woman 
named Kitty Hall,”’ seems to us a genuine relic 
of old times; but of the remainder, most are 
modern, or have so small an admixture of the 
original version as to be of little value to the 
te we The popular legends offer nothing 
peculiarly distinctive. The fancied abode of 
King Arthur in the cavern at Sewingshields is 
but another version of a fable, which is told and 
still believed in Wales and Bretagne, although 
the locality is changed; while the incident of 
the horn and sword lying on the table before 
the entranced monarch, and the witless shepherd 
failing to break the spell, because he unsheathed 
the sword instead of blowing the horn, is familiar 
to all our readers who are acquainted with old 
romance. 

The legends respecting the fairy folk are 
much the same as those in other parts of 
England, except that the fairies of Northumber- 
land appear to have been ofa more accommo- 
dating character than the Southern fairies :— 

“They kept up more or less a continual inter- 

course with human beings; and were even so very 
correct in their dealings, particularly in a domestic 
point of view, that they acquired the general designa- 
tion of the ‘good neighbours.’ They sometimes 
came even to houses, and asked for employment— 
for flax to spin or other work ofa similar description; 
and on obtaining it, they never failed to perform 
their engagements both speedily, and so as to afford 
the employer the utmost satisfaction. They were 
also much addicted to borrow such articles as are 
chiefly required about a house—meal, for instance, 
kitchen utensils, &c., and always observed the greatest 
punctuality in making honourable restitution. It 
-eldom occurred that, in any request of this kind, 
they met with a refusal; and indeed if they did, 
imple vengeance was sure to descend on whoever 
nanifested such churlish conduct. They had also 
heir feasts. A story is told of a person coming upon 
hem when they were about to partake of one: they 
ivited him to stay, and his welcome was most cordial. 
he viands were excellent, but had a singular flayour 
bout them, such as he never before experienced, 
nd which he could not possibly describe.” 

The Northumbrians also believed most reli- 
iously in the doctrine of “changelings,” and 
hat grown-up persons slumbering within the 
oundary of the fairy-ring were liable to be 
pirited away. The “winning them back,” it 
ras believed, must take place within a year and 
day, and upon the eve of ‘Holy-rood day (14th 
eptember). This is a peculiarity, because in 
‘l other references to this Celtic belief, it is 
irious to observe how the sacred nights of that 
ncient people—New Year's-eve, Mayday-eve, 
lidsummer’s-eve—are assigned as the periods 
f especial fairy influence. ‘The following super- 
ition seems peculiar to Northumberland :— 

“To request a light on the morning of the New 
“ear is held, by those retentive of old scruples, as a 
ost portentous omen. Several will not, for any 
msideration, even allow a borrowed fire to proceed 
om their dwellings, And to justify their firm per- 
1asion, they will adduce such connections of premises 
id conclusion, as the following. Ata farm house, 
careless servant, neglecting to perform the curfew 
ities to the fire on the old-year’s night, had to be 





obliged to her neighbours, before it would kindle in 
the morning. Her master apprised of the fatal 
omission, predicted some unforeseen evil would be 
the consequence, and accordingly, some time after, 
two valuable cows perished,—strangled at the stake! 
About A.p. 746, it appears from a letter of St. Boni- 
face to Pope Zachary, condemnatory of the sanction 
given to pagan festivities, that ‘at Rome on New 
year’s day, no one would suffer a neighbour to take 
fire out of her house, or anything of iron, or lend 
anything.’ (Hospinian, apud Brand. Pop. Antiq. I. 
9.) Boniface has written epistles, and Zachary ful- 
minated in vain as regards this practice in North- 
umberland, and we are informed, that the good dames 
of Lanarkshire in Scotland persist with equal per- 
tinacity to oppose the long-recorded dicta and decrees 
of that illustrious diumvirate. * * Among the Celtic 
tribes, the great festival of Bealtine was annually 
celebrated with solemn pomp, at the vernal equinox, 
—the commencement of their year. On that event- 
ful eve the fires on every hearth throughout the 
land were quenched, and not until the lurid fire of 
Baal glared from the sacred mountain, were they 
permitted to be rekindled with fire derived exclusively 
from that pure flame, of which the Druids were the 
consecrated guardians. If any individual repaired 
not to the hallowed circle, but was indebted for a 
supply to the embers of his neighbour, the awful 
doom of excommunication awaited him—devotion 
to the undying element whose efficacy he had con- 
temned. It might be that deeply fixed impressions 
of that night of bondage may have left traces that 
still endure, in the superstitious dread of strange or 
Borrowed frre.” 

Among the harvest observances, the following, 
which we should almost believe to be one of the 
very few customs transmitted from the Romans, 
and to have reference to the procession of the 
statue of Ceres, is worthy of notice :— 

“This is the corn-baby or kirn-dolly, an image 
formed from a quantity of corn, selected from the 
field last to be cut down, and prepared some time 
previous to the day of harvest home. Its size is that 
of a full grown female. The spikes of grain being 
arranged in a bunch, are firmly compressed and tied 
where they unite with the stalks, to form the head 
and neck. Upon its head is placed a muslin cap, 
such as country maidens delight to exhibit themselves 
in on holiday occasions, and a white muslin smock, 
trimmed with ribbons and top-knots enow, being fit- 
ted over the straw, it at length assumes an infinitely 
more gracious semblance to humanity than does an 
Otaheitan divinity. The longest fork shaft procur- 
able, being thrust up through it, ensures a desired 
facility of transport from landing to landing, or if 
business press—for its being stationed statue-like at 
the head of the field.” 

The last handful of corn is the object of eager 
competition, for the maiden who obtains it will 
be the first to be married. The procession is 
then formed, and the last business before leaving 
the field, is “ to shout the kirn :"’— 

“This consists in the rapturous outburst of the 
congregated multitude in one united and long pro- 
longed acclaim. In some localities, the shout is 
preceded by a rhyme apposite to the occasion, re- 
cited by the clearest voiced individual of the com- 
pany. The following specimen of it has often 
awakened the echoes on the green banks of the 
Wansheck. 

* Blessed be the day our Saviour was born ; 
For Master *s corn’s all well shorn, 
And we will have a good supper to night, 
And a drinking of ale, and a kirn! a kirn! ahoa!’ 
All uniting at the close in a simultaneous shout. 
Those ungencrous individuals who refuse to partici- 
pate the general joy, by joining in the huzza, have 
their ears properly ‘ cobbed,’ that is sensibly length- 
ened, by means of a not very smooth process. In 
the fertile flats of Glendale, a somewhat abbreviated 
version of the harvest rhyme is in use. 
* The master’s corn is ripe—and shorn, 
We bless the day that he was born, 
Shouting a kirn! a kirn! ahoa!’ 
The labourers en adjoining farms, if within hearing, 
often take up the jovial shout of jubilee, and speed 
to more remote districts the tidings of good news. 
The procession home is now marshalled. The musi- 





cian, with many a flying favour, strides in front, 
Then comes the corn-baby on its pole; with the 
heroine of the day, bearing over her arm, neat} 
plaited, the talisman of her fortunes. Behind, troop 
the obstreperous multitude. On arriving at home 
the thrilling shout is again raised, the last cut is con’ 
signed to the hands of the master, and the fiddler 
choosing his station, a country-dance is struck up on 
the sward before the door of the ‘ Ha,’ in which, in 
presence of master and mistress, as if anticipating 
the evening's revels, both lad and lass bounce lustily 
‘with no lead on their heels,’ ” ze 

There is a curious and rather large collection 
of proverbs. Many of them are, however, as 
current in Middlesex as in the northern counties, 
They have mostly reference to the weather, and 
its influence on agricultural pursuits, and prove 
that ‘‘ Murphys” were not wanting during the 
middle ages. 

The following we do not recollect to have 
heard before; they are, however, very old, for 
some time since we met with them at the British 
Museum, in a manuscript at the very latest of 
the fifteenth century. It proves the wide dif. 
fusion of this species of popular information to 
find them in a northern collection :— 


If new-year’s eve night-wind blow south, 
It betokeneth warmth and growth ; 
If ecest, much milk, and fish in the sea; 
If north, much cold, and storms there will be; 
If cast, the trees will bear much fruit,— 
If north-east, flee it man and brute. 
» * 


Tf St. Paul’s day* be fair and clear, 
It doth betide a happy year; 
But if by chance it then should rain, 
It will make dear all kinds of grain; 
And if the clouds make dark the sky, 
‘Then neatt and fowls this year shall dic ; 
If blustering winds do blow aloft, 
Then wars shall trouble the realm full oft. 


At a period when old customs, old stories, and 
‘old saws,” are so rapidly passing away, we 
welcome whatever efforts are made to rescue 
them from oblivion. 





The Dispatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral 
Lord Viscount Nelson. With Notes. By 
Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. II. 
Colburn. 

Tuk second volume of this carefully and con- 
scientiously edited publication embraces the 
three years from the commencement of 1795 to 
the close of 1797; a period not including any of 
those grander and more conspicuous achieve- 
ments which are the red-letters in the calendar 
of the hero’s life,—but an amount of daily ser- 
vice and action, such as requires perhaps higher 
qualities than furnish the arrangements of some 
great fight, and a ceaseless pressure upon those 
seemingly minor events which gradually prepare, 
nevertheless, and finally issue, in such brilliant 
results. The main interest of these letters, 
beyond their use as historical documents, con- 
tinues to consist in their perfect exhibition of 
character. Never was moral portraiture more 
complete or unreserved; and rarely has a 
restless and aspiring spirit existed in con- 
nexion with such transparency of intention and 
straightforwardness of action. In all the plau- 
sibilities of his profession militant, Nelson had 
the most undoubting faith ; and of his own power 
to achieve, under their sanction, he seems at 
no time to have harboured such a thing as 4 
misgiving. Difficulties lost the monster-cha- 
racter, which is a part of their force, in his steady 
and sanguine view of them; and impossibilities 
were, in his estimation, things impossible. If his 
imagination were less ‘apprehensive of a world 
of figures” than that of Hotspur—if he did not 
go all the length of reckoning it— 


—an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive unto the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks,— 


——et 





* 25 January + Cattle. 
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on any shore washed by that deep, or lighted 
py that moon, he was prepared to seek her, with 
the certainty of finding,—and sure of his result, 
under any event that might— 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple! 
lis love of fame and desire to be doing were 
a positive hunger—and rovided an uneasy 
seat for those of more cautious or timid tempera- 
ment than his own, whom the service made 
his chiefs. It is impossible not to see, in this 
correspondence, that some of those had glory 
actually thrust on them by the importunities 
of the impatient spirit with whom they were in 
connexion. It was sometimes a consequence of 
this goading, that others reaped the rewards 
which, of right, were due to him; and, indeed, 
the strange neglect to which he too often found 
himself surrendered, even after his great cha- 
racterhad been firmly established and hisclaims 
to attention were well understood, all but threw 
him out ofan ungrateful service more than once. 
After the siege of Bastia, for instance—which 
was undertaken on his ceaseless prompting, 
and made successful by his sleepless vigour and 
determination—he thus complains to Mr. Suck- 
ling :—“I have got upon a subject near my 
heart, which is full when I think of the treat- 
ment I have received. Every man who had any 
considerable share in the reduction, has got 
some place or other—I, only I, am without 
reward. The taking of Corsica, like the taking 


of St. Juan’s, has cost me money. St. Juan’s. 


cost near 500/.; Corsica has cost me 300/., an 
eye, and a cut across my back; and my money, 
I find, cannot be repaid me. Nothing but my 


anxious endeavour to serve my country makes 
me bear up against it; but I sometimes am 
ready to give all up.” 

It is curious, in truth, to observe by how 
many dissuasive arguments Nelson was met, 


and all but turned back, on his upward path 
to fame—yet how the irrepressible -vocation 
triumphed over all. A feeble body and sickly 
constitution were, from his very boyhood, 
opposed to the suggestions of his daring 
spirit; and the severe warnings of disease, 
more than once, in after life, all but deprived 
the country of the future services of her 
great admiral, and the treasure of his im- 
perishable renown. From absolutely quitting 
the navy, in disgust at the treatment he received, 
he seems, as we have hinted, at various other 
times of his life, to have been deterred only by a 
prophetic faith in his own high destinies, which 
never left him ;—not that sort of morbid and 
mystic belief which led Napoleon to refer his 
fortunes to the influence of his star—but a con- 
fidence arising out of the sense of power, which 
only awaited its opportunities, and was certain 
of the issue. ‘¢ Pity !’—said he to one of his 
oicers, who used that phrase, in reference to 
some of his annoyances,—‘ Pity, did you say? 
I shall live, Sir, to be envied!” “I am now only 
acaptain,” said he, on another occasion, “but 1 
vill, if I live, be at the top of the tree.” “Never 
mind !”—again said he, on an occasion when he 
had not been mentioned in the Gazette as pro- 
minently as he deserved—‘ Never mind! I will, 
oe day, have a gazette of my own.” ‘This 
steady conviction arose, as we have said, merely 
out of'a determination, on which he knew he could 
rely, to seize the occasion whenever it might 
Present itself. He never experienced what 
timidity or hesitation was, or suffered his oppor- 
tunity to pass away, from any apprehension of 
responsibility to himself. ‘I wish,” said he, in 
one of his letters, alluding to Admiral Hotham’s 
action, in 1795, “‘tobe an admiral, and in the com- 
mand of the English fleet; I should very soon 
tither do much or be ruined. My disposition 





cannot bear tame and slow measures. Sure I 
am, had I commanded our fleet, on the 14th, 
that either the whole French fleet would have 
graced my triumph, or I should have been in 
a confounded scrape.” ‘ What the event would 
have been,” says Mr. Southey, ‘he knew, from 
his prophetic feeling, and his own consciousness 
of power; and we also know it now, for Aboukir 
and Trafalgar have told it.”” “* We must be con- 
tented; we have done very well,” said Admiral 
Hotham, on the occasion of the same victory. 
“Now,” says Nelson, writing to his wife, “ had 
we taken ten sail, and had allowed the eleventh 
to escape, when it had been possible to have got 
at her, I could never have called it well done.”’ 

It was another consequence of this great sea- 
captain’s passionate desire for reputation, acted 
on by the exceeding frankness of his nature, that 
he found a consolation for some of the wounds 
inflicted by the neglect of others in his own self- 
appreciation,—and was at no time wanting to 
the duty of self-assertion, from an apprehension 
that he might be thought to boast. He took 
the measure of his own value unhesitatingly, 
and proclaimed it loudly. ‘‘ Opportunities,” he 
says, writing of himself, “have been frequently 
offered me, and I have never lost one of distin- 
guishing myself, not only as a gallant man, but 
as having a head; for of the numerous plans I 
have laid, not one has failed (this was in 1796, 
and before Teneriffe); nor of opinions given has 
one been in the event wrong.’’—‘ Had all my 
actions,” he says to his wife, “been gazetted, 
not one fortnight would have passed during the 
whole war, without a letter from me. One day 
or other I will have along Gazette to myself; I 
feel that such an opportunity will be given me. 
I cannot, if I am in the field for [of?] glory, be 
kept out of sight. Probably my services may be 
forgotten by the great, by the time I get home ; 
but my mind will not forget, nor cease to feel a 
degree of consolation and of applause superior 
toundescrved rewards. Wherever there is any- 
thing to be done, there Providence is sure to 
direct my steps. Credit must be given me, in 
spite of envy. Even the French respect me. 
* * * T am known throughout Italy; not a 
kingdom or state where my name will be for- 
gotten. This is my Gazette.” 

So constant and open and unqualified is this 
expressed estimation of himself, thatif the many 
passages in which it appears were detached from 
this body of letters, that testify of his prodigious 
services and uniform frankness of utterance, it 
would take the character of vanity, and affect 
the reader like a disagreeable weakness in a 
nature of such lofty aims. In this collection, 
with the whole man, his heart and his doings, 
before us, it shows as strength of character. His 
claims of the kind are at all times supported by 
such an unprecedented amount of action and 
aspiration, that every such demand for their 
acknowledgment is very heartily received by us, 
as the manly language of a gallant spirit, con- 
scious of desert and resolved to right itself. It 
was the same, too, for others as for himself :—and, 
while he had no respect for any claims which 
were not so based, he had an utter and generous 
impatience of any false distribution of the re- 
wards of merit. To Sir John Jervis, in 1797, 
when he was a rear-admiral, he writes: —* Your 
encouragement for those lieutenants who may 
conspicuously exert themselves” (Jervis had 
declared that the lieutenant who had the greatest 
merit in taking a brig, should be made captain of 
her immediately), “ cannot fail to have its good 
effect in serving our country ; instead of their 
thinking that if a vessel is me AM it would make 
the son of some great man a captain, in the 

place of the gallant fellow who captured her.” 
wn no step of the ladder of the service, even 
the highest, did Nelson ever overlook the gal- 





lantries performed at its foot; nor, determined 
as he was to insist upon his own services, would 
he consent to any recognition of them that 
excluded any man who had a right to share. 
These are the secrets which made Nelson the 
idol of the seaman’s heart, heightening his ad- 
miration by love, and helping his ow by 
admiration. By qualities such as we have 
alluded to, he purchased the name whic’, so 
long as the language of England shall endure, 
and wherever the sea on which he rode triumph- 
ant shall waft it, shall be known as, in the com- 
bination of all that constitutes the perfect chief, 
the greatest of the world’s naval heroes. All 
these traits are brought out, in this collection, 
with a vividness and minuteness which no bio- 
graphy of selection can convey; and though 
the future volumes have to deal with more ex- 
citing topics, probably no part of the whole 
‘eventful history” will yield a better lesson to 
the officer, than the record of these three years, 
—of the energy, watchfulness and enterprise b 
which, in troubled times like those out of which 
the genius of Nelson arose, the foundations of a 
great name are to be laid, or of many of the 
qualities by which, in any times, the love that 
should follow it is to be secured. 

In1795, when the present volume commences, 
Lord Hood had been replaced by Admiral 
Hotham in the Mediterranean; and Nelson was 
with the latter, when the Toulon fleet put to sea. 
In a partial engagement which took place be- 
tween the two fleets the Ca Ira, 84, and the 
Censeur, 74, struck to his ship, the Agamemnon, 
after a gallant fight; and it was on this occasion, 
when Nelson proposed to the Admiral that the 
rest of the enemy’s fleet, which had made sail, 
should be pursued, that he complained of Hot- 
ham’s refusal in the words which we have already 
quoted.—Of this “brush,” as he calls it, he 
writes to his brother, as follows :— 


“Fortune in this late affair has favoured me in 
most extraordinary manner, by giving me an oppor 
tunity which seldom offers of being the only Line-o 
Battle Ship who got singly into Action on the 13th 
when I had the honour of engaging the Ca Ir: 
absolutely large enough to take the Agamemno 
in her hold. I never saw such a Ship befor 
That Being who has ever in a most wonderfi 
manner protected me during the many dangers 
have encountered this war, still shielding me, and n 
brave Ship’s company. I cannot account for wh 
I saw: whole broadsides within half-pistol shot mis: 
ing my little Ship, whilst ours was in the fullest effec 
The French Captain has paid me the highest comp! 
ments—much more flattering than my own Fleet, : 
they must have been true. We killed on board the € 
Ira, on the 13th, one hundred and ten, whilst on’ 
seven were slightly wounded on board Agamemno 
On the 14th, although one of the Van-ships, and 
close Action on one side and distant Action on tl 
other for upwards of three hours, yet our neighbou 
suffered most exceedingly, whilst we comparative 
suffered nothing. We had only six men slight 
wounded. Our sails were ribbons, and all our rop 
were ends. Had our good Admiral have follow. 
the blow, we should probably have done more, b 
the risk was thought too great. If you see Host 
father in your travels, I beg you will say what a go« 
young man—lI love him dearly, and both him a 
Josiah” (Mrs. Nelson’s son by her former marriag: 
“are as brave fellows as ever walked.” 

About this time, Nelson was made Colonel 
Marines; and soon afterwards sailed with 
squadron of frigates, to co-operate with t] 
Austrian and Sardinian armies in driving t! 
French from the Riviera di Genoa. In this nc 
line of service, all his exertions were thwarte 
as is well known, by the incapacity or insinceri 
of those with whom he had to act; but it is 
this period of his services, including the blocka: 
of Leghorn, the capture of Porto Ferrajo ar 
that of the island of Capraja, and the evacuati: 
of Corsica,—though they do not furnish us wi 
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afiy remarkable novelty for extract—that we 
would refer thé unprofessional reader, who may 
desire to learn by what a life of daily enterprise 
and anxiety were filled up the intervals of those 
great naval victories, whose names occupy the 
prominent place on the page of ordinary history, 
and whose memory makes up the popular figure 
of Nelson’s glory. Genoa having finally declared 
for the French, and Corsica been evacuated by 
the British, Nelson hoisted his broad pendant on 
board the Minerve frigate, Capt. George Cock- 
burn; and sailed, with a convoy, for Gibraltar, 
and from thence westward, in search of Sir 
John Jervis, who had now assumed the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet—and had the 
great merit of early discovering the genius of 
Nelson. It is at this period of his life that the 
interest of Nelson’s history begins to deepen, 
from the grander scale on which his qualifica- 
tions for a leader were about to be displayed. 
The events, themselves, are quite familiar. It 
is well known that, during the harassing service 
in which he had been engaged, his restless spirit 
had been tormented with the apprehensién lest 
a general engagement should take place before 
he could join. But off the mouth of the Straits, 
he fell in with the Spanish armament, and con- 
veyed the intelligence to Sir John Jervis, whom 
he found off Cape St. Vincent. Before sunset, 
the signal was made for action; and at day- 
break, the rival fleets were in sight of each 
other. Without following more particularly the 
manceuvres of either, our readers may be re- 
minded that Nelson, by a bold disregard of the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief (justified only 
by the emergency and the event) contributed 
largely to the success of that great day. Sir 
John Jervis having driven through the enemy’s 
fleet, before they could form a line of battle, 
and cut off nine of their ships, directed his 
attention to the main body, still superior in 
number and metal to his whole fleet, and made 
the signal to tack in succession. But Nelson, 
who was in the rear of the British line, in the 
Captain, to which he had shifted his flag, 
oem that the Spaniards were bearing up 

efore the wind, with the intention of forming 


their line, and either rejoining their separated 


ships or escaping an engagement. With that 
decision, therefore, which was the remarkable 
point in his character, he disobeyed the Admiral’s 
signal; and ordering his ship to be wore, came 
at once into action with the Santissima Trinidad, 
126, San Josef, 112, Salvador del Mundo, 112, 
San Nicolas, 80, another first-rate and a seventy- 
four, name unknown. Troubridge and Colling- 
wood followed the daring movement; and the 
result was, that two of these ships struck, two 
were boarded by Nelson and gallantly carried ; 
and a victory was finally achieved, which placed 
an Earl’s coronet on the brow of Sir John Jervis 
—but half the honour of which is fairly due to 
him, who, at his own peril, and against orders, 
—— and executed the movement that gave 

alf the enemy’s vessels into his power. To Col- 
lingwood, who, from his boyish years had fol- 
lowed Nelson, step by step, up the ladder of the 
service, with a love and admiration that never 
faltered—and was destined to do so to the last,— 
he wrote, next day, as follows :— 

‘*Trresistible, February 15th, 1797. 

“ My dearest Friend,—‘ A friend in need is a friend 
indeed,’ was never more truly verified than by your 
most noble and gallant conduct yesterday in sparing 
the Captain from further loss; and I beg, both as a 
public Officer and a friend, you will accept my most 
sincere thanks. I have not failed, by letter to the 
Admiral, to represent the eminent services of the 
Excellent. Tell me how youare ; what are your dis- 
asters? I cannot tell you much of the Captain’s, except 





you without assuring you how sensible I am of your 
assistance in nearly a critical situation. Believe me, 
as ever, your most affectionate Horatio NELson.” 

To this Collingwood replied :— 

“Excellent, 15th February, 1797. 

“ My dear good Friend,—First let me congratulate 
you on the success of yesterday, on the brilliancy it 
attached to the British Navy, and the humility it 
must cause to its Enemies; and then let me con- 
gratulate my dear Commodore on the distinguished 
part which he ever takes when the honour and 
interests of his Country are at stake. It added 
very much to the satisfaction which I felt in thump- 
ing the Spaniards, that I released you a little. The 
highest rewards are due to you and Culloden ; you 
formed the plan of attack,—we were only accessories to 
the Don's ruin; for had they got on the other tack, 
they would have been sooner joined, and the business 
would have been less complete. We have come off 
pretty well, considering: eleven killed, and fourteen 
wounded. You saw the four-decker going off this 
morning to Cadiz,—she should have come to Lagos, 
to make the thing better, but we could not brace our 
yards up to get nearer. I beg my compliments to 
Captain Martin: I think he was at Jamaica when we 
were. I am ever, my dear friend, affectionately yours, 
C. CoLLincwoop.” 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary share 
which Nelson had in the achieving of this great 
victory, and the almost fabulous daring of his 
exploit, no mention of his name was made in Sir 
John Jervis’s dispatch to the Admiralty. The 
facts were too notorious and remarkable to 
escape due publicity ; and some partial amends 
were even made to Nelson in Jervis’s private 
letter to Earl Spencer, the First Lord :—but we 
will take, as a specimen of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
excellent notes, that which he has appended on 
this occasion :— 

“ No one can read that Letter without being sur- 
prised that the paragraphs at its commencement, 
respecting Captain Troubridge and Commodore 
Nelson, did not find their proper place in the Public 
Dispatch. Even in this Private Letter only one of 
the Flag Officers is praised for his conduct in the 
Action, and he merely for ‘ having made his signals 
in a very Officer-like manner.’ This withholding of 
praise is the more remarkable, from Lord St. Vincent 
having, on other occasions, in his Dispatches, 
expressed his admiration of gallantry and good con- 
duct in the strongest, and sometimes in extravagant 
terms. Sir John Barrow, one of the Secretaries to 
the Admiralty, (whose authority on such a point is 
very high,) states, that ‘It is known that in Jervis’s 
original letter, he had given to Nelson all due praise, 
but was prevailed on by Sir Robert Calder, the Cap- 
tain of the Fleet, to substitute another in which: it 
was left out, on the ground that as Nelson had dis- 
obeyed the signal of recal, [the signal to tack,] any 
eulogy on his conduct would encourage other Officers 
to do the same, while the exclusive praise of one in- 
dividual would act as a discouragement of the rest ;’ 
and Sir John Barrow very justly adds, ‘The surprise 
is, that a man of Lord St. Vincent’s sagacity should 
not have detected the lurking jealousy that gave 
rise to such a recommendation.’—(Life of Admiral 
Earl Howe, p. 249.) The surprise is, however, still 
greater that a man so pre-eminently distinguished for 
firmness and self-government as Lord St. Vincent, 
should have yielded to a recommendation to act un- 
justly, not to Nelson only, but to his Admirals, and 
to the Captains who had so highly distinguished 
themselves. This surprise will be increased, when it 
is remembered that, ‘ after the battle, Sir John Jervis 
received Nelson on the quarter-deck of the Victory, 
took him in his arms, said he could not sufficiently 
thank him, and insisted on his keeping the sword of 
the Spanish Rear-Admiral which he had so bravely 
won.’—( Brenton’s Life and Correspondence of the Earl 
St. Vincent, vol. i. p. 313 ; and see p. 346, post.) 
Another of Lord St. Vincent's biographers relates a 
piquant, and, for the reason afterwards stated, an 
important anecdote of the Admiral and his First 
Captain: ‘In the evening, while talking over the 
events of the day, Captain Calder hinted that the 


by note of Captain Millars, at two this morning, | spontaneous mancuvre which carried those duo 
about sixty killed and wounded, masts bad, &c. &c. | fulmina belli, Nelson and Collingwood, into the brunt ; 
We shall meet at Lagos: but I could not come near | of battle, was an unauthorized departure of the | wishes, A left-handed Admiral will never agaa 





Commodore from the prescribed mode of attack! « 
certainly was so,’ replied Sir John Jervis, ‘and if ever 
you commit such a breach of your orders, | vill 
forgive you also.’ The flattering reception whi 
immediately after the Action, Sir John Jervis had 
given to the Commodore, is well known.’ Tucker’ 
Memoirs of Earl St. Vincent, vol. i. 262.)” , 

On this occasion, Nelson received the Orda 
of the Bath—having been advanced to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral before the victory was known 
in England. Tributes, too, enough to gratify 
his craving for opens, poured in on many 
sides; out of which we will select for quotation, 
pe | beautiful and characteristic effusion from 
Lady Parker, the wife of a naval veteran, his 
early patron, Sir Peter Parker, then an admiral 
of the white, and Commanding in Chief at Ports. 
mouth :— 

“* Portsmouth, 15th March, 1797. 

“My dear Nelson,—I cannot let Sir 
Calder sail from hence without writing you a few lines, 
There are no expressions in the English language, 
that I am acquainted with, equal to convey the idea 
which I have of your gallant and meritorious exer. 
tions in your Country’s cause upon all occasions, 
Your conduct on the memorable 14th of February, 
a proud day for Old England, is above all praise; it 
never was nor ever can be equalled. All that I shall 
say is, that your mother could not have heard of 
your deeds with more affection, nor could she be more 
rejoiced at your personal escape from all the dangers 
to which you were exposed on that glorious day, 
Long may you live, my dear Nelson, an ornament to 
your Country and your Profession, is the sincere wish 
of your old commander Sir Peter and myself, and 
every branch of our family. Pray offer my most affee- 
tionate regards to your truly able and gallant Com- 
mander-in-Chief; he shall henceforth be my Valen- 
tine. I must request you also to remember me to 
dear, good Collingwood, in the kindest manner; I 
am very happy at the glory he has gained : remember 
me also to George Martin, and the whole of the 
invincible Fifteen that I have the honour of knowing. 
God bless you, my dear Nelson, your affectionate and 
sincere friend, MARGARET PaRKER.” 

Having shifted his flag to the Theseus, Sir 
Horatio was employed in the command of the 
inner — at the blockade of Cadiz,—where 
he nearly lost his life in a desperate affair with 
gun-boats: and in the disastrous expedition 
against Teneriffe,—which cost him his right arm. 
So constantly, indeed, was Nelson’s person ex- 
posed, and so many were his hurts, in conse- 
quence, that it might have been regarded as a 
miracle if he had, after all, died anywhere else 
than in battle. The remainder of the dispatches 
in this volume relate to these two events; but 
can add nothing on subjects all whose incidents 
are so familiarly known. The deep despondency 
with which he was at first afflicted, for the loss of 
his arm—under an ideathat his wound flung him 
out of the service whose very element of danger 
had now become a moral necessity to him—may 
be judged by the following letters to Sir John 
Jervis :— 

“ Theseus, July 27th, 1797. 


“ My dear Sir,—I am become a burthen to my_ 


friends, and useless to my Country; but by my letter 
wrote the 24th, you will perceive my anxiety for the 
promotion of my son-in-law, Josiah Nisbet. When 
I leave your command, I become dead to the World; 
I go hence, and am no more seen. If from poor 
Bowen’s loss, you think it proper to oblige me, I rest 
confident you will doit; the Boy is under obligations 
to me, but he repaid me by bringing me from the 
Mole of Santa Cruz. I hope you will be able to give 
me a frigate, to convey the remains of my carcase to 
England. God bless you, my dear Sir, and believe 
me, your most obliged and faithful, Horatio N ELSON. 

“ You will excuse my scrawl, considering it is my 
first attempt.” 

‘Theseus, August 16th, 1797, 

“ My dear Sir,—TI rejoice at being once more m 
sight of your Flag, and with your permission will 
come on board the Ville de Paris, and pay you ™y 
respects. If the Emerald has joined, you know my 
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be considered as useful, therefore the sooner I get to 
a very humble cottage the better, and make room for 
g better man to serve the State; but whatever be my 
lot, believe me, with the most sincere affection, ever 
your most faithful, Horatio NELSON.” 

Lord St. Vincent's letter, in reply, gave all 
the encouragement and consolation in his power : 

“Ville de Paris, 16th August, 1797. 

“My dear Admiral,—Mortals cannot command 
success; you and your Companions have certainly 
deserved it, by the greatest degree of heroism and 

verance that ever was exhibited. I grieve for 
the loss of your arm, and for the fate of poor Bowen 
and Gibson, with the other brave men who fell so 
gallantly. I hope you and Captain Fremantle are 
doing well; the Seahorse shall waft you to England 
the moment her wants are supplied. Your Son-in-law 
is Captain of the Dolphin Hospital ship; and all 
other wishes you may favour me with shall be ful- 
filled, as far as is consistent with what I owe to some 
valuable Officers in the Ville de Paris. We expect 
to hear of the Preliminaries of Peace being agreed 
on, every hour. I have betted 100/. that they were 
settled on or before the 12th,and that the Definitive 
Treaty is signed before that day month. Give my 
love to Mrs. Fremantle. I will salute her, and bow 
to your stump, to-morrow morning, if you will give 
me leave. Yours, most truly and affectionately, Sr. 
Vincent.” 

The annoyance which this event gave him, 
and the long sufferings which were its conse- 
uence, were further soothed by the honours 

t fell thick upon him, on his return to England. 
Crowds poured out to gaze on him, cities trans- 
mitted their freedom, and he received a — 
of 1000/. a year. The memorial which, as a 
matter of form, it was necessary that he should 
present, on the occasion, to the King, exhibited 
the following extraordinary enumeration of 
services performed during the war. It stated 


that he had been in four actions with the fleets 
of the enemy, and three actions with frigates— 
in six engagements against batteries, and ten 
actions in boats employed in cutting out of har- 


hours, in destroying vessels, and in taking three 
towns; that he had served on shore with the 
army four months—and commanded the bat- 
teries at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi; that he 
had assisted at the capture of seven sail of the 
line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven pri- 
vateers of different sizes, and taken and destroyed 
near fifty sail of merchant vessels; that he had 
been actually engaged against the enemy up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty times; and 
had lost, in the service, his right eye and arm, 
and been severely wounded and bruised in his 
body !—Of the more accidental shapes in which 
his fame returned to him, we will quote a pleasing 
instance from the Nelson Papers; which we 
think is equally honourable to the hero and to 
his correspondent, Lord Loughborough :— 
“To the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 
- “141, Bond-street, October 12th, 1797. 

My Lord,—In addressing a letter to you some 
persons may think me wrong, and that I ought to 
have chosen the interference of a friend; but, feel- 
ing a conviction that if what I have to ask is proper 
for your Lordship to grant, that I require, on the 
Present occasion, no interest but your own opinion of 
my endeavours to serve the State, I therefore enclose 
my request, which if your Lordship has the goodness 
t comply with, will be a small provision for the 
youngest son of my venerable father, and a lasting 
obligation conferred upon Your most obedient ser- 
vant, Horatio NELSON.” 

The request was, that the Chancellor would 
give his youngest brother, the Rev. Suckling 
Nelson, one of the livings held by his father, on 

father’s resignation of it. Lord Lough- 
ough’s answer was as follows :— 

“Sir—You have judged perfectly right in the 
mode of your application to me. Any interference 
ould have much diminished the satisfaction I feel 
m acknowledging the perfect propriety of your 
Mequest, and the just title your great services have 





gained to every mark of attention which, in the 
exercise of a publicduty, it is in my power to express. 
Yours, &c., LouGuBorovuGu.” 

As we are now approaching that period of 
Nelson’s life, the interest of which is not only 
heightened by the excitement of his grander 
exploits, but deepened by subjects of a more 
melancholy character, we will express a hope 
that the editor will not éonsider himself at 
liberty to adopt the authority, or example, of Mr. 
Southey, for garbling or suppressing anything, 
from tenderness to his hero, or out of a fanciful 
homage to morality, The cause of morality is 
best served by truth; and the hero, to whom 
the full meed of his greatness is paid, is not en- 
titled also to an historical remission of his weak- 
ness or his sins. The faults of public men are 
as much the property of the public as their 
virtues; and the writer who draws a veil over 
the former, for the sake of the latter, introduces 
a principle of dangerous example. To a col- 
lection like this, nothing should be wanting, 
which may help us to a true appreciation of the 
man, in his strength and in his weakness. The 
characters of history—almost the best of them— 
are for warning, as well as for example; and in 
the face of notorious facts, to withhold the wam- 
ing while exalting the example, is to absolve the 
sin by all such authority as the historian may 
happen to possess. After all, among heroes 
of his class, there are few who had so little 
that needs concealment, or so much on which a 
biographer may expatiate with love and pride, 
as Nelson. We want to know all the history of 
his heart and life, with the same minuteness and 
fidelity with which this collection has, so far, 
taught them. To an editor of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s stamp, however, we are well assured 
such a warning as this cannot be necessary :-— 
the principles of editorship which he has avowed 
are in harmony with our own sentiments on the 
occasion. In the preface to the present volume, 
Sir Harris, while acknowledging his obligations 
to the many who have freely placed at his dis- 
posal the materials in their power towards the 
completeness of this publication, exposes the 
names, too, of those who have, churlishly or 
courteously, withheld them. This we hope he 
will continue to do; that the public may know 
the men, and judge their motives, who oppose 
themselves to the perfecting this important 
record of England’s great Sea-Captain. 





American Facts. Notes and Statistics, §c. of the 
United States of America. By G. P. Putnam. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

American Factories and their Female Operatives, 
§c. By the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D., Vicar 
of Bradford. Longman & Co. 

Tue first of these works has been written, or 

rather compiled, with the avowed purpose of 

defending the United States against the attacks 


of English tourists and newspaper writers. Mr. | 





by Mr. Putnam, (which form so considerable a 
portion of his book, and which are derived from 
the ‘ American Almanac,’ end other easily ac- 
cessible sources,) no comment need be made. 
They speak for themselves ; and they exhibit a 
progress in national prosperity unexampled in 
the history of the world. About these there can 
be no dispute. But it does not follow that the 
prosperity of individuals is commensurate with 
that of the commonwealth at large. A nation 
may be very flourishing, yet the bulk of its popu- 
lation poor. It is just so with the United States. 
Though native produce is abundant, and the 
people generally have more than sufficient of 
the mere necessaries of life, beyond a few of the 
Atlantic cities there are no comforts, simply be- 
cause there is no money to purchase them. If 
the swmmum bonum consisted in an exhaustless 
supply of materials for our animal nature, the 
republican might justly pride himself on the 
superiority of his advantages. But if happiness 
includes something more than a profusion of 
eatables and drinkables, (which, by the way, 
are generally of the worst possible description on 
the Transatlantic Continent,)—if it involves 
some degree of intellectual refinement, and some 
familiarity with civilized comforts,—if it partly 
depend, too, on such physical considerations as 
soil, and, above all, climate,—the European— 
at least, he who is elevated in the social scale 
above the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water, has little reason to envy the republican. 
To illustrate one of these points :—In these 
tabular computations, which are so flattering to 
men who Jane all greatness in a rapidly-aug- 
menting population, in an immense amount of 
agricultural produce, and in an extraordinary 
extension of commerce, we should have been glad 
to see a very different one,—one stating the aver- 
age duration of life throughout the Union. When 
we are invited to contemplate the superior advan- 
tages of America, it would be only fair to inform 
us how long we may reasonably expect to enjoy 
them. But bills of mortality are not likely to find 
their way over the Atlantic. They would speak 
more emphatically than all the tables that have 
been compiled, or all the volumes that have been 
written, about the New World. What is the 
average proportion between American and Eng- 
lish life? This can be only matter of conjecture, 
even with individuals who have seen most of the 
country ; but from the inquiries we have made, 
we suspect the per-centage of mortality would be 
enormously great against the former country. It 
might be instructive, too, if we could learn the 
relative proportion of health between the two. 
If we are not much mistaken, the healthy days 
of the Englishman double those of the American 
in a given number of years. We could dwell 
at some length on this subject, which, in our 
opinion, is far more important than what number 
of bales of cotton is annually exported from the 
Republic. In along reign a celebrated caliph of 


Putnam’s right to do so nobody will dispute; and | Cordova could enumerate only fourteen days of 


certainly nobody will be surprised that he has 


chosen to exercise it,—for his country has been | 


the subject of the grossest vituperation. But it 
is unfortunate for him, thatin almost every page 
he betrays too much of the special advocate. 
Though he admits some of the charges against 


his native institutions, he does so for the most | 


part with reluctance, and only to a partial ex- 
tent; while he carefully refrains from noticing 
what he must know to be the most objectionable 
features of those institutions. And where he has 
reason to praise, he is not satisfied with moderate 
terms; he sees only perfection where other 
people would barely commend. In this, as in 
other cases, we must apply the golden mean,— 
rejecting alike the malignity of the one party 
and the vanity of the other. 

On the accuracy of the statistical tables given 


happiness. We fear that in so long a period 
many settlers in America could scarcely number 
as many days entirely free from bodily ailments. 
There are, of course, some districts incomparably 
less fatal than others; but the best will scarcely 
bear comparison with the worst in England. 
Again, Mr. Putnam makes out a considerable 
list of Literary Institutions, Libraries, &c. If 
their utility generally corresponded with their 
number, we should be as glad as Mr. Putnam 
himself; for it is our duty, as it is our delight, 
to hail in every country the intellectual progress. 
But such Transactions as we have seen, and such 
lectures as we have read, would scarcely be to- 


_lerated here: and as to the libraries, nine-tenths 


of them consist of the most ordinary works. In 
regard to the college professors, they are so 
wretchedly paid, that there is no great induce- 
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ment to strive after eminence. The few men 
who have attained it have succeeded, not by 
favour of the institutions, but in spite of them. 
And in regard to literature, we are much less 
disposed to join in the unqualified praise of Mr. 
Putnam. If there are a few good names, what 
proportion do they bear to the whole? Learn- 
ing, in its highest sense, is comparatively un- 
known: in arespectable sense (using the word 
in its European acceptation), it is by no means 
common. This is not meant as censure. Every 
candid mind must allow, that if the republic has 
not reached the literary level of England, Ger- 
many, or France, she has come nearer to us than 
we had any right to expect. All new countries 
are too much engrossed by material wants to 
have leisure for the intellectual. As yet there 
is no class in America answering to that of our 
gentry, or men of fortune. Intellectual refine- 
ment follows in the train of luxury. There must 
be easy circumstances and uninterrupted leisure, 
before application to learning can either be 
general or successful. Considering their position, 
the Americans have done wonders, though no- 
thing like what their own vanity would have 
them believe. 

Mr. Putnam is extremely sensitive to the re- 
proaches which Repudiation has brought on his 
country. No wonder. Every honourable re- 
-publican must blush at the bare mention of the 
word, But it is unfair to confound the innocent 
with the guilty. We are too apt to forget that 
each State is sovereign within itself,and that the 
people of New England or New York are no 
more to blame for the dishonesty of Philadelphia 
or Mississippi than the people of New Spain. 

The second book at the head of this article is 
not without its interest. It is the production of 
a benevolent man, who has seen with his own 
eyes, and who has therefore a right to speak. 
The extremely favourable opinion which he gives 
us, in confirmation of Miss Martineau and others, 
of the factory girls in New England, and especi- 
ally at Lowell, is extremely gratifying in itself, 
but painful indeed, when contrasted with those of 
our own manufacturing districts. How itis that 
the former are almost invariably distinguished for 
cleanliness, moral purity, and mental acquire- 
ments, while the latter are notoriously the reverse, 
is one of the problems which, however difficult 
of solution, (at least, to indolent or hasty inquir- 
ers,) are not insuperable. With all his pride, 
John Bull would do well to learn from the des- 
pised Jonathan. There is nothing in the moral 
nature of the New England females to raise 
them above the old English: it is the culture, and 
not the soil that makes the difference. Place the 
rising generation in the midst of moral contagion, 
without devising checks on its exercise, and ruin 
will infallibly follow: place them in circum- 
stances favourable to virtue, and virtue will be 
the result, so surely as the shadow follows the 
substance. The causes of the surprising superior- 
ity of the American over the English girls must 
be traced to the superior virtues of the school- 
master and the clergyman, and still more, perhaps, 
to the influence of example. From its first 
dawn of reason, a New England child sees 
no drunkenness, no quarrelling at home, but 
an extremely careful regard to the decencies 
of life. As soon as its legs can carry it, it 
goes with its parents to some place of worship, 
and the habit is retained through life. Con- 
temporaneously with the habit, is the instruction 
derived from the parents, the schoolmaster, and 
the minister; and all three unite in the common 
labour of forming the future character. ‘The 
universal prevalency of education among all 
classes, connected with the general respect for 
the Bible and religion,” is one of the causes 
assigned by Dr. Scoresby; and the good vicar 
is no less right when he includes superiority of 





wages as another cause. A third is to be found 
in “ the watchful consideration and moral care 
taken for the young women by their employers.” 
At Lowell, for example, the overlookers are all 
married, (there was but one exception last year, 
and he was about to be) and selected for their 
previous regularity of conduct. Asa body, itis 
confidently aflirmed, “ they will challenge com- 
parison with any class of the community in all 
the sterling requisites of character.” Contrast 
them with the dissipated, ignorant, brutal 
tyrants in many of our factories, and then, if we 
have any good feeling left, we shall be less severe 
on the Yankees than we have been. The evil 
in England is indeed of so complicated a cha- 
racter, that there is great difficulty in dealing 
with it. The first remedy is certainly not to 
diminish the hours of labour: at present, the 
moment the factory closes for the evening, the 
men (young and old) fly to the ale-house; and 
if they are turned out a couple of hours earlier, 
they would betake themselves to no other place. 
Provide innocent amusement (if combined 
with instruction all the better), and give them a 
relish for it, before you shorten their daily tasks. 
Whether much, if any, good is to be done with 
the confirmed sots may justly be doubted; but 
the young may be brought nearer to virtue, if 
suitable jegislative enactments are adopted. 


Until this foundation is laid, Lord Ashley, we 
fear, is only wasting his time and that of Parlia- 
ment; and, what is worse, he is raising in the 
minds of the operatives expectations which never 
can be realized with advantage to themselves, 
their employers, or the community at large. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Battle Cross: a Romance of the Fourteenth 
Century, by John Brent, 3 vols.—The Blacksmith's 
Daughter: a Historical Novel, by the Author of 
* Walter Clayton,’ 3 vols.—Pins in a row are hardly 
more alike than the historical romances issued by 
Mr. Newby. It would almost appear as if the 
“ Mortimer,” were destined “ to take up the wondrous 
tale” of the “ Minerva” press. Save that the “ field of 
Otterbourne” is brought into the ‘ Battle Cross,’ and 
the times and the names are somewhat different, (a 
Cumberland armourer being called Herman Mercer, ) 
the new tale might have been interleaved with * The 
Ward of the Crown.’—‘ The Blacksmith’s Daughter’ 
is a novel of the Low Countries, of the troublous 
times of 1536, which put an end to the prosperity of 
the rich city of Ghent. It has more force and colour 
than some among its contemporaries ; and sundry 
passages, owing, probably, to the scenery of the 
adventures and events, reminded us of Mr. Colley 
Grattan’s best Flemish novels.—But since the latter 
were published, much writing has destroyed our in- 
terest in the manufacture. Week after week do 
fictions come before us, which, thirty years ago, 
would have earned for their authors profit and 
reputation, but which now can hope for a position 
little more distinguished than the lining of Mr. 
Goldthumb’s trunks, Yet ‘Cecil's’ lamentation 
that the days of the novel have passed away, is 
not justified. It is rather that pretences will no 
longer pass for realities. We need but point to the 
welcome held out to foreign fiction,—to * The Chimes’ 
sold by tens of thousands—to prove that the present 
neglect which awaits imitative mediocrities, has 
nothing to do with what is new, or real; and, since on 
the present occasion, we have but to choose betwixt 
one form of truism and another, we prefer, for the 
hundredth time, putting these common-places on 
paper, to detailing the worn-out incidents of the 
romancer’s common stock when unredeemed as in 
the pair of works before us, by originality or vigour, 
character, or felicity of style. 

St. Patrick’s Eve, by C. Lever; illustrated by Phiz. 
—A tale with a moral, namely, “ prosperity has as 
many duties as adversity has sorrows,”—and orna- 
ments arabesque and picturesque, to relieve the 
pages between the frontispiece and imprint. The 
Trish humour and blarney are of the approved 
sort, and the interest and feeling of the story well 





preserved and well intended. The blessings of local 
residence are painted in forcible colours—but we fear 
that the absentee landlords of Ireland are not to be 
reached by fiction. Lesides, are they not also the 
victims of a system ? 

On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South 
Western, Oregon, and North-Western Boundaries of the 
U.S., by T. Falconer.—An interesting account of 
M. €avelier de la Salle, whose discoveries in North 
America led to the colonization of Missiasippi, by the 
French, opens this small, but instructive volume. 
Some papers of his are also here first published, and 
which set at rest the speculations concerning the 
object of his travels. We have so lately argued the 
questions discussed in this volume [ 4th. Nos, 889 
and 893], that it is not necdful for us to examine Mr, 
Falconer’s statement; which, however, is the most 
satisfactory and complete as well as the most con. 
cise (a great but rare merit indeed) which hag 
appeared. 

The Bokhara Victims, by Captain Grover.—This 
work contains a minute account of the exertions of 
Captain Grover to obtain the release, if living, or to 
ascertain the fate, if dead, of Licut.-Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Conolly. There is but little information 
in it which was not known before in broad outline, 
and the tone and temper in which it is written is not 
altogether to our taste. But the conduct of Captain 
Grover has been throughout generous and noble ; and 
he and Dr. Wolff will long live in our memories for 
their disinterested exertions and noble self-sacrifice, 

Rural Sketches and Poems, chivfly relating to Cleve- 
land, by J. W. Ord.—Here we have descriptive 
sketches, travelling memoranda, and _ occasional 
verses, of which the author says modestly, that they 
“are mere local records of love.” The humble pre. 
tensions here put forth would shicld any work from 
censure; in this instance, however, the work is en- 
titied, on its merits, to take a respectable rank among 
publiéations of its class. 

A Voice from Ireland ; a Poem, by T. Flanagan— 
A plea for the Irish peasant in heroic verse, contain- 
ing more truth than poetry. The purpose, however, 
is good, nor can the manner be pronounced naught, 
the verse being tolerably correct; but such means will 
go but a little way in promoting the desirable reforms 
advocated therein. 

Sancte Vigilia, hy the Rev. C. D. Strong, M.A, 
—These are further entitled * Devout Musings on the 
Heavens, in Verse,’ and present a poem, with notes, 
of no little pretension on the score of learning, 
science, and piety. But alas! these qualifications 
are all thrown away ; for the gods, when they made 
our Oxonian astronomical, neglected to make him 
poetical ; and accordingly, the ambitious stanzas be 
fore us exhibit all the “ contortions of the siby! with- 
out the inspiration.” 

‘Era Astree, or the Age of Justice, by D. Bain— 
This is an ode to Her Majesty, preceded by a long 
Address on the condition of public affairs, The 
author’s prose is better than his verse, and his matter 
and subject better suited for the former than the lat- 
ter. If he will forgive us for denying to him the 
character of a poct, we will readily acknowledge him 
a sincere, and earnest, if not profound thinker on the 
present state of society and politics. 

The Maniac Improvisatore, and other Poems, by 
W. Iurton.—We have seldom met with a poetaster 
so confident and so weak. He who attempts verse 
should at all events know something of Grammar, 
particularly when he threatens the reader with “a 
poem of size” hereafter. Quality should precede 
quantity. 

* Vestiges of Natural History of Creation’: its argu- 
ment examined and refuted, by S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. 
—The title explains the character of the work. Our 
opinion of the ‘ Vestiges’ is on record [ante, p. 11]. 
It is a pleasant, fascinating book, and has great at- 
tractions for dabblers in science and philosophy; 
hence its popularity. We object, however, to 18 
imperfect science and its hasty and inconsequential 
conclusiong. Mr. Bosanquet attacks it on the 
of its orthodoxy. We were always of opinion that 
the work would not, under any circumstances, keep 
its hold on the public—but its oblivion will not be 
hastened by the brochure under notice. 

Lays and Legends iilustrative of English Life, bY 
Camilla Toulmin.—Some pretty stories and verses 
written to a long list of illustrations (no Jess, indeed, 
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than $3 in number) by Westall, Stephanoff, Faulk- 
yer, Creswick, Wood, Uwins, Gainsborough, Collins, 

; r, Stone, Newton, Leslie, Turner, Holmes, 

, Chalon, and others. Most of these en- 

ings have appeared before, and are well known. 

Cor Fealaain's portion of the work is executed with 
neatness and occasional elegance. 

London and the English of Modern Times, [ Londres, 

J, by Dr. Bureaud-Riofrey.—A volume bearing 
such a title should contain the quintessence of Miss 
Berry's speculations on society—the shrewd political 
jnsight of the author of‘ England under Seven Admi- 
nistrations’—something of the social philosophy of 
a Conversation Sharp, or a Mackintosh—something of 
that minute and startling knowledge of Life in the 
streets and workshops, on which a School of Fiction 
has been based by Dickens. More requisites it were 
needless to enumerate, since it must be obvious that 
the above could by no legerdemain be commanded 
by Dr. Bureaud-Riofrey. There is neither much 
connexion nor much completeness in his book, 

h good sense and good feeling are not wanting 
to it. It seems equi-distant from a history, a moral 
essay, and a collection of sketches. 

A Statement of the Case of ihe deposed Rajah of 
Sattera, by W. N. Nicholson.—The author has, at 
the request of the Vakeel to the deposed Rajah, 
gone through official papers printed by Parliament 
and by the Directors of the East India Company; 
and, as the result of his inquiry, states that he has 
“no hesitation in expressing his opinion that the 
evidence contained in those papers is altogether in- 
sufficient to justify the conclusion at which the Indian 
authorities have arrived—namely, that his Highness 
was guilty of the crimes of which he was accused.” 

The Young Ladies’ Reader, by Mrs. Ellis.—The re- 
marks on the art of reading well are sound and use- 
fully directed. Doubtless, as this lady contends, it 
ought to form part of an accomplished education ; 
particularly in regard to females. “ Books,” she 
observes, “are often our best friends, and therefore 
we ought to share them together.” The selection of 
extracts is modern, and made with taste and care ; 
at the same time, the pieces are not of such length 
as to infringe on the authors’ copyright, but are 


rather brief specimens of their style and mode of 
thought. 


A Hot-water Cure, sought out in Germany, in the 
Summer of 1844.—Here is a victim of a chronic 
complaint, seeking, as usual, change of air, mineral 
bathing, &c., and venturing at last on a trial of the 
sulphur baths of Aix-la-Chapelle ; after which he 
visits Wiesbaden, &c.; and he describes the scenes he 
travels through with some humour and pleasantry, 
which, with the exception of a vulgar sketch or two, 
makes the book agreeable reading. But the ground 
has been so frequently trodden, that we find nothing 
new for extract. The caricature illustrations occa- 
sionally scattered among the letter-press are amusing. 

The Horn-Book of the Storms for the Indian and 
China Seas, by H. Piddington——Here the mariner 
is furnished with a compendious theory of the law of 
storms, and a lithographed horn-plate copy of Col. 
Reid's storm-card for use. The subject has many 
claims on scientific investigation, and this little work 
may be useful. 

‘The Conduct of Life,by G. Long.—A series of essays 
regarding life in its domestic, social, studious, active, 
Political, moral, and religious relations. They are 
confessedly designed to “come home to men’s business 
and bosoms,” and the remarks are properly of a 
practical character. To the young and inexperienced 
they are calculated to be of service. 

The German Manual for the Young, and for Self 
Tuition, by W. Klauer Klattowski, 2 vols.—A 
work which can be recommended as a pleasing and 
judicious guide. The first volume contains a col- 
lection of songs, ballads, mirchen, even entire plays, 
and other important pieces; and the second some 
vel executed interlinear translations; besides a 

an grammar for beginners, a glossary, dialogues, 
letters, and much necessary information. 

The Churchman’s Theological Dictionary, by the 

‘ev. R. Eden.—A lexicon of terms used in religious 
ticussions. The editor repudiates expressly the dis- 
igenuousness of insinuating opinions under pretence 
explaining the meaning of words; but it is impos- 

for any man not to have contracted a bias on 





certain controverted points. For instance, we are quite 
sure that Dr. Amold would not have conceded to 
the interpretation we find here of * Rational Divinity,’ 
* Reason, and its use in Religion, &c. The article 
‘ Pews’ also shows a leaning; the subject is not only 
too briefly, but somewhut unfairly treated. On the 
whole, however, and so far as we have examined, we 
think the work is as honestly done as such a work can 


The Wine Merchant’s Manual, by T. Smeed.— 
This is a treatise on the fining, preparation, and 
general management of wines. It seems calculated 
to be useful to the trade, the author having had 
much experience, and his directions being clearly ex- 
pressed. 

A List of all Patents for Inventions granted in 
England during the Year 1844, compiled by Newton 
& Son.—The title sufficiently explains the value of 
the work, which is alphabetically arranged, according 
to the names of patentces, and accompanied with a 
classified index of the subjects referred to. 





(AbvertisEMENt ].—New Mode of Generating Atmospheric 
Power, by Mr. James Nasmyth, illustrated with Five En- 
gravings, in THE RAILWAY CHRONICLE of THIS DAY, 
price 6d., of any Newsvender. 
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RETROSPECTION. 


LixE one far distant from his own dear land, 
Where life’s red fountain first began to flow, 
Who turns him, wistful, ever to that hand 
bat the sweet winds which swept his country 
blow, 
Gazing, in hope some cliff of its bright strand 
Perchance will loom there o’er the ocean low; 
Paints it on each dim cloud; and on the sand 
Draws the loved scenes that in his fancy glow— 
The hills high-capt by floating mists or snow,— 
The brook he paced with thro’ the valleys green,— 
The flocks steep-winding up the pasture, os a 
The cottage glistening thro’ its woodbine screen,— 
All that his desolate heart of joy could know 
He feels is gone, yet never will forego! 


Like him, I turn me, in the lonely years, 

Back towards the vision of my boyhood’s prime, 
Fain, fain to muse, thro’ eyes thick-glazed with tears, 

On one green spot, far o'er the waves of Time, 
There where life’s vista but span-wide appeats, 

Yet sun-bright as a nook ad temete own clime: 
So the dark Present the dead Past endears!— 

Thus oft and oft my wearied foot I stay, 
Wandering the world’s wide wilderness forlorn, 

And on the unsubstantial air pourtray 
Long by-gone scenes! Their features, all unworn, 

I joy to trace, albeit heart-saddening they ; 
As he from whom by death his best Beloved is torn, 
Dwells on her image more, the more it makes him 

mourn! 
G, SPRINGFIELD. 





THOMAS HOOD. 

“Can Fulvia die?” There are people in the 
world of literature as of social intercourse, who seem 
so indispensable to us that time must elapse ere we 
can believe that they are gone, to return no more, 
It is thus we feel in recording the death of Thomas 
Ilood; after a wasting illness of many years’ slow 
progress, terminated by months of extreme debility 
and suffering cheerfully borne. Often and familiarly 
as he was wont to talk of death and the things of 
the grave, there seemed a vitality in the man no less 
than in his genius, which makes the catastrophe start- 
ling as it is sad. 

Thomas Hood was the son of Mr. Hood, the 
bookseller, of the firm of Vernor & Hood. He 
gave to the public an outline of his early life, in the 
‘ Literary Reminiscences’ published in Hood's Own. 
He was, as he there states, early placed “ upon lofty 
stool, at lofty desk,” in a merchant's counting-house; 
but his commercial career was soon put an end to by 
his health, which began to fail; and by the recom- 
mendation of the physicians he was “ shipped, as per 
advice, in a Scotch smack,” to his father’s relations 
in Dundee. There he made his first literary venture 
in the local journals; subsequently he sent a paper to 
the Dundee Magazine, the editor of which was kind 
enough, as Winifred Jenkins says, “to wrap my bit 
of nonsense under his Honor’s kiver, without 
charging for its insertion.” Literature, however, was 
then only thought of as an amusement; for, on his 
return to London, he was, we believe, apprenticed to 
an uncle as an engraver, and subsequently transferred 
to one of the Le Keux, But though he always re- 
tained his early love for art, and had much facility 
in drawing, as the numberless quaint illustrations to 
his works testify, his tendencies were literary, and 
when, on the death of Mr. John Scott, the London 
Magazine passed into the hands of Messrs. Taylor & 
Hessey, Mr. Hood was installed in a sort of sub- 
editorship. From that time his career has been open 
and known to the public. 

The following is, we apprehend, something like a 
catalogue of Mr. Hood’s works, dating from the 
period when his ‘Odes and Addresses,’ written in 
conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. H. Rey- 
nolds, brought him prominently before the public :— 
‘ Whims and Oddities; ‘ National Tales; ‘'The Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies’ (a volume full of rich, 
imaginative poetry); ‘The Comic Annuals,’ subse- 
quently reproduced with the addition of new matter 
as ‘ Hood’s Own;’ ‘Tylney Hall; ‘ Up tke Rhine; 
and ‘ Whimsicalities: a Periodical Gathering.’ Nor 
must we forget one year's editorship of *‘ The Gem,’ 
since that included ‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,’ a ballad 
which we imagine will live as leng as the language. 
Of later days Mr. Hood was an occasional contri- 
butor to Punch’s casket of mirth and benevolence; 
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and, perhaps, his last offering, ‘The Song of the 
Shirt,’ was his best—a poem of which the imitations 
have been countless, and the moral effect immea- 
surable. 

The secret of this effect, if analyzed, would give 
the characteristics of one of the most original and 
powerful geniuses which ever was dropped by Faéry 
into infant’s cradle, and oddly nursed up by man 
into a treasure, quaint, special, cameleon-coloured in 
the changefulness of its tints, yet complete and self- 

consistent. Of all the humourists Hood was the most 

poetical. When dealing with the most familiar sub- 
jects, whether it might be a Sweep bewailing the 
suppression of his cry, ora mother searching through 
St. Giles’s for her lost infant, or a Miss Killmansegg’s 
golden childhood — there was hardly a verse in 
which some touches of heart, or some play of fancy, 
did not beckon the laughing reader away into far 
other worlds than the Jester’s. It is true, that he 
was equally prone to vein and streak his noblest 
poems, on high and awful themes, with familiar allu- 
sions and grotesque similes; and this union of what 
is near and tangible, with what soars high and sinks 
deep, wrought out in every capricious form which 
a gamesome invention could suggest, enabled him 
from time to time to strike home to the hearts of 
every one—the fastidious and the common-place— 
the man of wit and the man of dreams—of all, we 
should say, except the bigot and the charlatan. To 
these Hood’s genial sarcasms must have been gall 
and wormwood, directed, as they were, to the noblest 
purposes. His jokes pierced the deeper, too, inas- 
much as they were poet’s jokes—clear of grossness 
or vulgarity. But what need is there once again, in 
this journal, to dissect or to display the gifts of one 
whose published works for years furnished out its 
richest mirth ?—nor is the present the time. Our 
lips may speak of the wit which Death could only 
exhaust, and the humour which sickness could not 
daunt, nor hard fortunes depress into silence; but 
our thoughts are fixed on the pall which hides them 
from us for ever ! 

As little can we attempt any portraiture of the 
man: more original, we verily think, more gifted 
when met in the private social circle of those to 
whom he would open his stores, than when present- 
ing himself to the world in print. The service is one 
comprehending too many mingled recollections to be 
borne at the moment. The world will presently feel 
how much poorer it is for Hood’s withdrawal; and 
then there will be no lack of remembrancers and me- 
morialists. Sufficient for the day is the regret! 





Mr. Merritt,—A recent number of the Liverpool Cou- 
rier notices the death of Mr. Merritt, who was amongst 
the last of a literary circle, the friends and contempo- 
raries of the distinguished historian of the Medici. “ He 
was born,” says a correspondent, “at Aldborough, in 
Yorkshire, and educated at Hull, under the Rev. 
Joseph Milner, a brother of Dr. Isaac Milner. Mr. 
Merritt originally intended to take orders, and had 
acquired a more than ordinary knowledge of the 
learned languages; but circumstances induced him to 
abandon this intention, and he at once connected 
himself with the public press. Ile came to Liver- 


nexion with the weekly press earlier probably than 


he otherwise would have done. In private life he 
was one of the most amiable of men; humane and 
charitable in every sense. He never spoke ill of 
any one; whenever the virtues of others were ques- 
tioned, he had always something to offer in extenua- 
tion or excuse; and was a kind and constant friend. 
Had he been an active man he might have been a 
great man; but he was somewhat indolent, and pre- 
ferred the ease of domestic enjoyment to the excite- 
ment of popular applause. He was in his seventy- 
sixth year.” 





THE ARCTIC SEA AND NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
27, Sackville-street, May 1, 1845. 
In claiming for his brother the right of discovery 
of a north-west passage, as mentioned in the Atheneum 
of April 26, Mr. Alexander Simpson is but urging 
a point which was settled by me in 1840. The 
Geographical Society held the same opinion which 
Mr. A. Simpson has expressed until I corrected 
them. It is owing to the loose manner with which 
geographical matters are treated in England, that 
such errors arise. The chart-sellers are England's 
hydrographers, who, in their anxiety to publish the 
traveller’s map, strike out and ink in anything and 
everything that each lion, as he successively appears | 
on the theatre of the world, suggests. Thus, the 
outline of the southern portion of North Somerset | 
(improperly called Boothia by Sir John Ross), traced | 
upon Esquimaux authority by Sir John Ross, was | 
erased to make room for one traced upon mere suppo- | 
sition by Sir George Back. Now, if this improved map, 
as the chart-seller would call it, was sent out, as I 
have little doubt it was, to the Arctic traveller [ Mr. 
Thomas Simpson], without the old maps for com- 
parison, “he would be justified in believing he had 
arrived at that large gulf uniformly described by the 
Esquimaux as containing many islands, and with 
many indentations running down to the southward 
till it approaches within forty miles of Repulse Bay ;” 
but with the two maps before him, such a belief 
would be a reflection upon his character asa scientific 
observer that cannot for a moment be entertained. 
To decide the point, it is simply necessary to refer 
to page 261 of the narrative of Sir John Ross’s ex- 
pedition in the Victory, and protract upon the chart 
there given upon Egquimaux authority, the most 
eastern longitude attained by the Arctic traveller. 
That he had not reached, by a’considerable distance, 
that “large gulf uniformly described as containing 
many islands,” will at once be apparent. The course 
here recommended was that which I followed when 
the second edition of the Times newspaper of the 
18th of April, 1840, reached me, containing the 
report of the Arctic traveller to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and published by their authority. On 
the contrary, the Geographical Society, like Mr. 
A. Simpson, took things for granted, and called 
a meeting, at which Mr. W. R. Hamilton presided, 
and Captain Washingtgn, R.N., officiated as secre- 
tary. From the midst of the assembly Sir John 
Barrow stood forth, and proclaimed to the world 
the discovery of tHE North-West Passage. Asa 
visitor, it was not etiquette for me, except called 








pool about the year 1795, and became editor of a 
weekly newspaper, called the Saturday Advertiser, 
established by himself and the late Mr. James 
Wright, and very ably conducted. Mr. Merritt was 
a good classical scholar, had a remarkably retentive 
memory, and a natural quickness of apprehension 
and vivacity of understanding. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, his taste delicate, his mind clear, and 
his mode of expressing himself perspicuous and en- 
gaging. Most of his time having, for many years, 
been devoted to his editorial labours, he had pub- 
lished few separate works. Of these the principal 
were, ‘ A Letter to W. Roscoe, Esq., on Parliamen- 
tary Reform,’ which was noticed in the Edinburgh 
Review ; ‘ Memoirs of W. H. Betty; ‘ Letters from 
France and the Netherlands; and a pamphlet on 
Evangelical Preaching. He was also an occasional 
contributor to several literary and statistical journals. 
His style was formed by a diligent study of the best 
English writers: with what attention he had exam- 
ined them may be seen in his ‘ Cursory Remarks on 
the Style of Johnson and Burke; and his fastidious- 
ness in this respect made the labour of composition 
so irksome, as to induce him to retire from his con- 


upon, to address the Society ; so I waited patiently 
for the reports of the meeting in the periodical liter- 
ature. I was thus enabled to give my views of the 
traveller's discoveries, which are too well known to 
be repeated, and which concluded with these words : 
“ The press generally are under the impression that 
the passage is discovered; thus, we find the John Bull 
congratulating the public on the ‘solution of the 
great geographical problem, which for three centuries 
has baffled alike human ingenuity and enterprise.’ 
*It has at length been ascertained,’ says the Dispatch, 
‘that there is a communication by sea which con- 
nects the discovery of Parry and Ross in the East 
with those of Beechy and Franklin in the West.’ 
The Geographical Society and Sir John Barrow assert 
the same thing ; but how Dr. Richardson has been 
led into error, as appears by his letter, I am ata loss 
to conceive. Geographical Science, although simple 
to those who have paid it ordinary attention, is a 
mystery to the many; and it behoves the Geogra- 
phical Society to diffuse correct and intelligible in- 
formation. That Society has not acted wisely in 
admitting that the North-West Passage is discover- 


George Back’s views of an open sea into Regent'y ~ 
Inlet, south of the isthmus of Boothia, for both the 
one and the other have yet to be determined by further 
survey.” . 

If North Somerset be a peninsula, “How,” jp.’ 
quires Mr. A. Simpson, “ are we to account for the 
strong currents or little races” which exist in the 
sea bounding it on the west? Are they not indi. 
catory of an open passage between two oceans? 
Not necessarily so, for there is another way of ag. 
counting for their presence—ihe way in which the 
discoverer has accounted for them. “ We suddenly 
opened,” writes the Arctic traveller, “a strait running 
in to the southward of east, where the rapid rush of 
the tide scarcely left a doubt of the existence of an 
open sea leading to the mouth of the Great Fish 
River.” The Arctic traveller was satisfied that the 
little races were indicatory of an open passage to the 
Great Fish River. He did not pretend to go s0 far 
as Mr. A. Simpson, and say “they were indicatory of 
an open passage between two oceans.” 

Again, according to Mr. A. Simpson, the distance 
in latitude between the extreme points reached 
by Ross to the south, and the Arctic traveller to 
the east, is “less than 60 miles;” but he does not 
say the extreme points are on a level, or nearly so, 
with the seas The distance at which the horizon 
can be seen from a ship’s deck is, I believe, within 
eight miles; great, then, is the space—60 miles—for 
fully realizing all Sir John Ross has said of the land 
of North Somerset, and until an actual survey takes 
place, Sir John Ross’s chart should be again placed 
upon the map of the world. 

Although it is of little consequence just now, it 
may be as well for me to state, that the distinguished 
service upon which the Arctic traveller was engaged 
was not that “which he himself had planned,” as 
Mr. A, Simpson unhesitatingly asserts. The Arctic 
traveller has surpassed all modern explorers of the 
polar regions, as all admit, but he has neither dis- 
covered a nor the North-West Passage; and it is 
not necessary to secure for him everlasting fame, that 
he should have discovered such a passage. If Mr. 
A. Simpson writes till doomsday, he will not make 
the Arctic traveller a greater man than be has made 
himself. I have the honour to be, &c., 

Ricwarp Kine. 





TO MR. HUNT, ON HIS PICTURE OF ROMISH 
DEVOTION. 


WE do not ask to whom he prays, 
Or what the form of creed he says ; 
Such Reverence is a holy thing 

To whomsoever given ; 

Such adoration is the wing 

Would lift a poorer soul to heaven. 


It matters not that he is poor,— 

We have no fear that want or care 

Can make much havoc in the life 

Whose boyhood hath such power of prayer. 


O Hunt! thy fancy oft has charmed, 
Thy wit oft warmed and never wounded, 
But here thy skilful artist-hand 

A loftier feeling can command, 

A deeper chord hath sounded. 

That tender, rapt, confiding soul, 
Up-breathing thro’ the lips apart, 

Fit comment is on sacred words, 

“ God dwelleth in the human heart.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE call attention to the costly gift about to be 
presented, by the East India Company, to Mehemet 
Ali, in acknowledgment of the liberal and enlightened 
policy which kept the highway to India, through his 
dominions, open to our merchants, while we were 
battering down his Syrian towns,—and which is now 
to be seen on the premises of Mr. Smith, in Duke- 
street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. The gift is worthy its 
occasion, and of the body of prince-merchants who 
confer it ; but no idea of its magnificence can be con- 
veyed by description. It has been designed, modelled 
and manufactured on the premises of Mr. Smith; 
where it awaits the arrangements for its transmission 
and presentation to the Pacha. This superb spect 
men of the silversmith’s art, is a silver fountain; 
from whose top, at an elevation of 10 feet from 








ed; and the recent survey is a confirmation of Sir \ 
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arrangement in the interior, and falls over 
te - sancagamesee basins, in the form of the 
ramid. The base of this fountain, resting on a 


slab of black marble, is a quadrangular reservoir, 


‘four feet in diameter, and terminating in fluted 


claws, to contain the water,—presenting externally 
the appearance of a massive and enriched pedestal 
to the upper structure. In the centre of this pedestal 
rises a sort of altar or column, also quadrangular; 
and a shaft, springing out of this smaller table, sus- 
tains the first and broadest of the basins, From this 
lower basin the water is returned into the interior, 
and raised again for the supply of the fountain. 
Resting on the basement, at each of its four corners, 
js a costly vase, of elegant design, containing a group 
of flowers in frosted silver; and falling from the scrolls 
of the upper table or altar, towards the four vases, are 
cornucopi, also filled with flowers. A wreath of 
oak-leaves and acorns, twisted and banded together 
into a sort of cable, in the Louis Quatorze style 
(which is that of the whole design), undulates within 
and around the edges of the lower basin; and the 
whole work, which is in frosted silver with burnished 
edges, is enriched by fruit, flowers, scrolls and wreaths, 
—human figures being avoided, in deference to the 
religious laws of Egypt,—with a profusion which 
makes the impossibility of conveying an idea of the 
work, or its magnificent appearance, by any means 
less descriptive than drawings. A convex shield, on 
each of the four sides of the base, bears the in- 
scription that follows,—on each side in a different 
language :—“* To His Highness, Mehemet Ali, Pacha 
of Egypt, Presented by The East India Company. 
London. a.p. 1845.’ The other languages are 
Turkish, Arabic, and Latin. The amount of silver 
employed in this superb specimen of English Art is 
10,400 ounces; and the cost of the work 7,000/. 

The East India Company have appointed Mr, 
Edward Solly Lecturer on Chemistry at the Military 
Academy at Addiscombe, vacant by the death of 
Professor Daniell. 

We may mention, as among the measures taking 
to enlighten the native population of our Indian 
empire, the arrival in this country of four Brahmins 
of high caste, sent hither for the purpose of studying 
medicine at the University of London. They are 
intended to take degrees, with the view of placing 
them on the same footing with the faculty of India, 
and at the same time enabling them, as natives, to 
spread in the interior the knowledge they have 
acquired under our institutions. Two of these stu- 
dents are sent over by Sir Henry Hardinge, at the 
expense of the East Indian Government, one by 
public subscription amongst the citizens of Calcutta, 
and the fourth by Ungatque Singh, an Eastern 
philanthropist, who has devoted his wealth and 
energies to the service of the Indian population, and 
to the cultivation of native talent under the auspices 
of European civilization. 

On Saturday last, the annual festival of the Royal 
Academy, in commemoration of its foundation, took 
place in the great room of the Exhibition, and was 
attended by a numerous and distinguished company. 
The chair was filled, ex officio, by Mr. George Jones, 
the keeper of the Academy, in the room of the pre- 
sident, Sir Martin Archer Shee,—the state of whose 
health did not permit his presence on the occasion. 

Mr, J. L. Knapp, author of ‘ The Journal of a 
Naturalist,’ and other works on Natural History, 
died at his residence, Alveston, Thornbury, on the 
dnd, after amusing himself with his usual occupations 
and retiring to rest at his customary hour.—The 
Continental papers also announce the death, at Bres- 
lau, of Dr. John Wendt, professor at the Royal Uni- 
versity of that city. Dr.Wendt is the author of more 
than forty works on practical medicine,—some of 
vhich have a European reputation, and have been 
translated into many of the European languages. 

The Geographical Society of France held its An- 
nual General Meeting last week, Vice-Admiral Baron 
deMackau, the Minister of Marine, presiding ;—when 
the prize for the most important geographical dis- 
covery during the year was divided into two medals, 
the first of which was awarded to M. Gay, author of 
‘Voyage au Chili,’ containing a novel and complete 

iption of that country; and the other to MM. 
Ferret and Galinier, Staff-officers, for their perilous 
md scientific exploration of certain provinces of 
Abyssinia,.A paper was read, by M, Gay, on the 








‘ Botanical Geography of Chili;’ which led to an 
interesting communication, on the same subject, by 
the Baron de Humboldt :—and the latter was elected 
President for the ensuing year. 

The Paris papers publish a long list of nomina- 
tions and promotions in the ranks of the Legion of 
Honour, awarded to the different functionaries of the 
University, and others coming under the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Amongst the names more popularly known in this 
country are, the literary ones of MM. de Balzac, 
Frédéric Soulié, and Alfred de Musset,—nominated 
members of that order ;—in Art M. Ingres has been 
made a Commander; and M. Ambrose Thomas, the 
composer, has received the rank of Chevalier; M. 
Lacretelle, Commander, M. Amaury Duval, the 
painter, Liszt, the pianist, Kastner, composer, 
and Boulay-Paty, the writer, Chevaliers. We 
may add, that the king has granted the decoration 
of the Legion to Professor Finn Magnusen, keeper 
of the archives of the kingdom of Denmark, in 
acknowledgment of his liberal communication of 
valuable documents to the French Scientific Com- 
mission—particularly an historical work, of great 
interest, on the ancient prosperity of Iceland and 
the causes of its decline. 

The Annual Assembly of the Booksellers of Ger- 
many has been held at Leipsic, 718 members attend- 
ing. A resolution was carried for an address to the 
Committee of Booksellers meeting at Stuttgardt,— 
calling on them to take measures with the Chambers 
of Wurtemberg for having the legislation of that 
country, on the subject of piracy, brought into har- 
mony with that of Prussia and Saxony. 

According to the Augsburg Gazette, a great num- 
ber of strangers had announced their intention of 
taking part in the congress of literary men, which 
was about to assemble at Leipsic,—a meeting which 
has been for some time the leading topic of interest, 
in all the literary circles of Germany. The sittings 
were to be for three days; and the first, at which 
the respective rights of Authors and Booksellers 
were to be determined, was to take place on the 27th 
ult. The booksellers had been specially invited to 
attend ;—and the deliberations were to be open to 
the public. From the same source, we learn that 
the Leipsic catalogue, for the last six months, con- 
tains the names of 5,750 works,—among which the 
most conspicuous place is occupied by theological, 
and particularly what is called Rongerian literature, 
—the title given to the body of writings for and 
against the schism of the priest Ronge. Works of 
literature properly so called, are in very small pro- 
portion; but pamphlets increase, throughout Ger- 
many, in alarming numbers. 

It is stated, in a letter from Treves, that a curious 
and interesting discovery has been made, in the course 
of the excavations among the foundations of the 
ancient Roman basilica of that place—about to be 
restored, in its primitive form, as a Lutheran Church. 
Beneath the mosaic pavement of its principal hall, 
which rests on brick buttresses, has been found a com- 
plete system of metal pipes, of large calibre, which 
have obviously, it is said, been used for warming 
that apartment by means of steam or heated air— 
thus proving that a method of heating believed to 
have been of recent invention was known and prac- 
tised in the days of the Romans.—Not far from the 
Webersbach gate of the same city, and about four 
feet beneath the surface of the soil, has been likewise 
discovered, an extensive and magnificent pavement 
in mosaic, also resting on brick pillars; and which 
appears to have belonged to some stately edifice. It 
is divided into large compartments—of which eleven 
are uninjured, and represent mythological subjects— 
such as combats of gladiators, and military and bac- 
chanal trophies. 

That morbid love of excitement and sickly senti- 
mentality which, in France, combine to convert the 
courts of criminal justice into theatres and exhibition- 
rooms, and fill our own journals with the personal 
descriptions and nauseous sayings of vagabonds and 
murderers, has, in the former country, taken a 
form of expression so revolting, in the very refine- 
ment of its curiosity, that we think it useful to quote 
it, as a warning to such voluptuaries in human 
anguish, among ourselves, as attend the performances 
in the chapel of Newgate, under the patronage of the 
sheriffs,—-of the extravagancies towards which the 





indulgence of their corrupt tastes and unwholesome 
emotions tends. At the execution, at Nevers, for 
the murder of his mistress, of a ruffian, who had 
contrived to attract considerable interest to himself,— 
by the affectation of a religious insanity, which, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the priests and the pious 
in his favour, failed to save him from the scaffold, — 
the Daguerréotype was employed for a purpose 
which it is almost awful to write. The quality of 
the guillotine, by which it is mercifully recommended, 
is its rapidity of action; but the Daguerréotype is 
more rapid still,_and never did its peculiarity of 
writing with the shadow suggest a fancy so terrible 
(in connexion with the frivolity of the motive) as 
that of the shade which it has been here attempted 
to record. The instrument in which Nature is made 
to write her own memorials was applied to catch, 
for publication, the expression of the murderer's 
face, at that one awful moment when, tied to the 
fatal block, he stood in the immediate presence of 
death,—and the last human emotion that impressed 
it was the shadow of the grave into which he was 
that instant passing. This is the very madness of 
such tastes as those to which we have been alluding; 
and when they reach a point like this, whether their 
pretence be pseudo-philosophy, vicious sentimentality, 
or the mere idle craving for excitement, it is time 
that the guardians of public morality should inter- 
fere. We read, with pleasure, the conversation, last 
week, in the House of Lords, which condemned, with 
no reserve and no dissentient, our own exhibitions of 
the kind; but we think the publication of a case 
like this should speak with more authority than any 
censors can against the indulgence of an appetite 
which feeds, at length, on stimulants so rank and 
unwholesome. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
(Closing of the present Exhibition.) 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Mornin 
till Five in the Evening, and will be CLOSED on SATURDA 
17th inst.—Admission, is.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 

their GALLERY, Firry-THREE, Patt MALt.—Admission, 1s.; 

Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





PANORAMA OF NANKING. 

JUST OPENED, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, a View of Nanking, the ancient capital of the Celestial 
Empire, with its unrivalled Porcelain Tower; comprising, also, the 
Yang-Tse-Keang Rivers, the heights and scenery adjacent, with por- 
traits of Sir H. Pottinger, Lord Saltoun, Sir H. Gough, Sir W. Parker, 
and other officers in friendly communication with Eleppo, Ke-ting, 
Nien Kien, the three Chinese Commissioners, and various native 
groups aroundthem. The View of Naples by Moonlight is now opeh, 
and Baden-Baden still continues on view. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Just Opened, with a new and highly interestin 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
ls.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS, 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—THE ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY, exhibited » a WORKING MODEL 
having a power to carry visitors. A CURIOUS MECHANICAL 
HAND on a person who has lost his natural hand. Dr. RYAN’S 
LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DOMESTIC LIFE daily. 
Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S VARIED LECTURES with brilliant 
experiments. LECTURES on CHARACTER, with MUSICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. J. RUSSELL, accompanied by Dr. 
Wallis on the Pianoforte, every evening except a at Eight 
o'clock. New and eons objects in the CHROMATROPE, PHY- 
SIOSCOPE, PROTEOSTOPE, &c. NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS by the DIVER, and DIVING 
: ELL. Working Models described daily.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
{alf-Price.” 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeocrapnicaL Sociery.—April 28.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair.—Six ordinary, 
and one foreign corresponding Member were elected. 
The paper read was a notice on Peel's River, an 
affluent of Mackenzie's River, in North America, by 
Mr. A. Isbister, of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
service. This gentleman was commissioned to es- 
tablish a trade with the Indians on Peel’s River, so 
named by Sir John Franklin, and which had been 
examined by Mr. Bell, also of the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s Service, in 1839. On the 25th of May, 
1840, Mr. Isbister left Fort Simpson, with the inten- 
tion of joining Mr. Bell at Fort Good Hope, on the 
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Mackenzie, where he found everything in readiness 
on his arrival. The party consisted of twelve men, 
including Mr. Bell, Mr. Isbister, and four Indians 
with their families, the remainder being Orkney and 
Canadian labourers. Mr. Isbister was in possession 
of a few good instruments, which assisted him in his 
exploration. They had abundance of goods for bar- 
ter, provisions, and building materials. Leaving 
Fort Good Hope on the 3rd of June, in two boats, 
they reached the mouth of Peel's River on the 6th, 
where they met a party of friendly Indians, and 
immediately began the ascent of the stream. On 
the second day they passed the Rat River, coming in 
from the west, and ten miles higher up, met another 
party of friendly Indians. This was the spot fixed 
upon for constructing a fort, which labour was imme- 
diately commenced, and considerably advanced by 
the 20th August, when Mr. Isbister had to return to 
F.r: Good Hope, with the furs he had by this tine 
procured, and bring back provisions for the winter. 
In this trip the travel‘er tested the accuracy of his 
instruments, and wa asatisfied with them. After his 
retuin fiom Good J.oue, Mr Tsbister was constantly 
on snow-shoes, visi’ ng different stations along the 
river, and seeking ‘or lakes for the sake of the fish. 
From one of these lakes, the traveller made various 
trips to different parts of the river; and connecting 
these parts by means of the dead reckoning which 
Mr. Bell had kept during his ascent and descent the 
year before, and with the aid of two good compasses, 
he has been enabled to lay down the course of the 
river with great precision. It has its rise at about 
64° north and 130° east, and flows along the precipi- 
tous eastern foot of a range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains till joined by a bifurcation of the Rat River 
from the left, where the united streams empty them- 
selves into the Mackenzie. In ascending the river, its 
banks are at first low and alluvial. The Alvusglutinosa 
and Hippuris vulgaris being the principal, if notthe en- 
tire vegetation. At 30 miles from the mouth of the 
river its character is changed ; the banks, though 
still low and alluvial, are clothed with a dense vege- 
tation of pines, poplars, and thick underwood of dif- 
ferent kinds of willows. The aspect was that of 
luxuriance, and the trees bore evident marks of the 
recent floods. The first rapid on the river is formed 
about 30 miles above the newly-constructed fort ; it 
is caused by a contraction of the river’s bed, which 
here begins to flow over a hard pebbly bottom. At 
this place the natives had constructed a weir for catch. 
ing fish. This spot is also the rendezvous of the in- 
firm members of the tribes, and such of their women 
and families as do not accompany their husbands 
on their hunting excursions. After passing the first 
rapid, the current, hemmed in by mountains, becomes 
very impetuous, and the ascent by towing tedious and 
fatiguing. The stream now flowed through romantic 
defiles so steep and lofty as to intercept the mid-day 
sun from the view of the travellers. After a while 
it became impossible to proceed further with the boat, 
and recourse was had to a light Indian canoe, which, 
in time, was also abandoned. Simpson’s and Mac- 
pherson’s rivers, coming in from the right, were next 
passed. The party suffered much from wading in 
water, whose temperatuie was scarcely above the 
freezing point. Finally, the head of Peel’s River 
was reached, which ramified into a number of small 
streamlets, seldom exceeding fifteen or twenty yards 
in breadth. The bifurcation of the Rat River has 
been mentioned ; it isa curious geographical feature. 
While the main stream flows on aorthward to the sea, 
a branch strikes off to the right, through the moun- 
tains, and joinsthe Peel. This branch has a tortuous 
course and slow current, and carries the water of the 
Rat River into the Peel, or that of the Peel River 
into the Rat, according as the one or other of these 
rivers happens to be highest. The paper concluded 
with a description of the Natural History and Geology 
of the region. 





Institute oF British Arcuitects. — April 28. 
—H. E. Kendall, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. J. Thomson, descriptive of the 
Parish Church of Alderton, Wilts, the most remark- 
able feature of which consists in two hagioscopes, or 
squints, opened in the angles formed by the nave and 
trans, the apertures being pierced through masses of 
masonry carried, for the purpose, on corbels, across 
the exterior entering angles of the building. These 


excrescences appear to be of later date than the 
church, since on the south side the windows are par- 
tially blocked up by their introduction. 

Mr. F. J. Francis read some observations ‘ On En- 
caustic Viles.’ ‘Those which are so well known, con- 
sisting of brown clay inlaid with devices in yellow, 
and glazed, appear to hold a middle date between 
two other sorts of paving tiles less common,—one 
more ancient, in which the devices are in creuz, and 
another not older than the 16th century, in which 
they are in relief. Mr. Francis observed, with regard 
to the mode of employing these tiles, that a due pro- 
portion of ornamentand reposeisessential totheirgood 
effect ; and that the manner of spreading the decora- 
tion over the whole surface of the floor common in 
modern imitations, reduced it to the appearance of 
floor-cloth ; and with reference to the subjects of the 
decorations impressed upon them during the Middle 
Ages, he took occasion to expose the absurdities of 
the symbolical system, asset forth by Durandus, and 
adopted by the writers of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, who have denounced in the Ecclesiologist, 
ludicrously enough, the use of symbols, which they 
have actually introduced in the paving of the Round 
Church. 

May 5.—The Annual Meeting, when the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year:—President: 
Earl De Grey.—Vice-Presidents: H.E. Kendall, J. 
B. Papworth, W. Tite.—Honorary Secretaries : Am- 
brose Poynter, G. Bailey.—Honorary Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence: T. L. Donaldson.—Trea- 
surer: Sir W.R. Farquhar, Bart.— Honorary Solicitor : 
W. L, Donaldson.—Auditors : G. Mair, R. W. Bil- 
lings.—Ordinary Members of Council: T. Bellamy, 
W. Burn, E. M. Foxhall, G. Godwin, J. Noble, C. 
Parker, W. F. Pocock, S. Smirke, J. Shaw, J. Thom- 
son. 





Sratisticat Socirry.—April 21.—Colonel Sykes, 
V.P. in the chair.—The first paper was on the means 
of forming and maintaining troops in health, by 
Assistaut-Surgeon Balfour, The inhabitants of towns 
are the individuals whose position most closely ap- 
proximates with that in which troops are placed ; and 
the mortality in the prime of life is nearly one-third 
greater than among the rural population. The deaths 
among the footguards amount to twenty one-sixteen 
per thousand annually, and sixteen per thousand may 
be fairly received as the average of the civil inhabitants 
of Britain. We thus obtain a standard by which to 
contrast the loss of life in Britain with that to which 
our armies are subject when serving in foreign coun- 
tries. The following is the result of Mr. Balfour's 


researches :— 
Annual mortality 


Country. per 1,000 
New South Wales .. 141 
Cape of Good Hope ..  «.. «1 «es ee ee 15S 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick .. .. 18 
we. ce «0es Gk ee te te te es ce Ee 
Canada, Upperand Lower .. .. .. -. 20 
Gibraltar ~ oc oe se . 22°1 
Ionian Islands .. 28°3 
Mauritius 30°5 
Bermudas... «2 12 02 cc cf 8 ce 32:3 
Me. TietemR «ce ce te oe ce ce oe 
Tennaserim Provinces .. .. «+ «+ «+ 50 
Madras Presidency .. .. «.. «+ «+ os &2 
Bombay Presidency .. .. «+ «+ «+ 55 
Coylom 12 sce co ce ce ce oo -- 572 
Bengal Presidency .. 63 


Windward and Leeward command oo oe 85 
Jamaica os ae Se wt, oe 
Bahamas + 200 
Sierra Leone oo 0s co ce co oe 6S 

A paper by Mr. W. A. Graham was then read, 

‘On the adaptation of official railway returns of 

railway traffic to the general purposes of statistical 

inquiry.’ The paper was illustrated by six tables, 
compiled from the returns obtained by the Board of 

Trade. The first table gave the per-centage propor- 

tions of receipts for passengers and goods on sixty- 

six railways, the actual receipts for each, and the 
totals; the second table, the number of passengers 
of each class, the average distances travelled by each, 
and the rate of fare per mile; the rest similar results 
for horses and carriages, live stock of three kinds, 
and coals. A point insisted upon, was the utility of 
the numbers in the tables as indexes of variation 
when carried over a series of years, and the author 

referred to various peculiarities in the tables. A 

comparison of two years, ending June 30, 1843, shows 

an increase during the latter in the third-class pas- 


[May 10 
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Great Western and South Western lines of 15 39 
and 49 per cent. respectively. A point noticed 
among the indications of the tables of live stock was 
the distribution throughout the manufacturing dis. 
tricts of the Irish pigs landed at Liverpool. 





Royat Socrzry or LiteraTurE.—4pril 24,The 
Earl of Clare, V.P. in the chair.—This being the 
Anniversary Meeting, the Report of the Council was 
read by the Rev. R. Cattermole. It appeared that the 
income during the year amounted to 705/. H. Ilallam 
Esq., was appointed President, on the retirement of 
the Earl of Ripon; and the Marquis of Northampton 
Lord Kenyon, Archdeacon Burney, T. Bigge, Esq, 
the Rev. B. Cattermole, the Rev. H. Clissold, Sir J, 
Doratt, M.D., the Rev. T. Fuller, J. Hogg, Esq., H. 
Holland, Esq., W. Jerdan, Esq., W. Osborn, Esq. 
D. Pollock, Esq., C. A. Smith, Esq., W. Tooke, Esq, 
and D. Turner, Esq., Members of the Council, 





Horticutturat Society.—May 1.—The thirty- 
sixth anniversary meeting, Mr. R. H. Solly, F.RS, 
in the chair—The Report announeed a great im- 
provement in the finances, the outstanding debt hay- 
ing been reduced by the amount of 1,5791. 5s. 94, 
The total receipts of the year were 7,352/. 13s. 4d, 
and there remained a balance in hand of 2501. 9s. 3d, 
The receipts of the garden exhibitions for the past 
year were 5,621/. 8s. 6d. The Duke of Devonshire 
was re-elected President ; Mr. T. Edgar, Treasurer; 
and Mr. J. R. Gowen was appointed Secretary, in the 
room of Dr. Henderson. 





Zootocicat Soctery.—A4pril 29.—The annual 
meeting,—the Earl of Derby, President, in the 
chair.—From the report, it appeared that the num- 
ber of visitors to the gardens during the year had 
been 10,507, of whom 7,802 paid the admission fees, 
while the remainder were the privileged members, 
The receipts amounted to 11,997/. and the expendi- 
ture to 10,9997. Amongst the donors to the museum 
were Lord Saye and Sele, Colonel Owen, the Nor- 
wegian Consul, and the Countess of Mansfield. Her 
Majesty had presented to the menagerie a beautiful 
Albanian deer, and many valuable animals had been 
received from Colonel Warrington, Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk, &e. The plan recently adopted of exposing 
the carnivora to the open air, instead of keeping them 
in dens warmed by artificial heat, had been attended 
with the best results, there having been a diminution 
in the number of deaths and a great improvement in 
the health of the animals. ‘The report was adopted, 
after which the officers were appointed. 





Microscoricat Society.—April 23,—J. Birkitt, 
Esq., in the chair.—A paper, by J. 8. Bowerbank, 
Esq., entitled * Description of a new genus of Calea- 
reous Sponge,’ was read. It was found attached to 
the stem of a new species of coralline received from 
Mr. Dunsterville ; and was found on the beach at 
Cape Receipt, about 10 miles from the town.—On a 
new genus of Fresh-water Sponge, by Mr. Bowerbank, 
was also read. This singular sponge was found at 
Tenby, South Wales, by a poor man, who collects 
fresh-water shells to sell to the visitors. It occurs in 
a large muddy ditch in the vicinity of Tenby, which 
although very near the sea, has no communication 
with it. To this Sponge Mr. Bowerbank gives the 
name of Somatispongia. 





Soctery or Arts.—April 30.—Sir I. L. Goldsmid, 
Bart. V.P. in the chair.—Mr. D. Davies's Improved 
Railway Carriage Brake was explained. Six car- 
riages on the Birmingham ‘Railway are furnished 
with Mr. Davies's brake.—A drain tile, submitted by 
Mr. W. Moffat, was next described. ‘The transverse 
section of this tile isnearly in the form of the letter H 
—the lower half being left open, forms a channel for 
the water, while the upper half, whose sides are pet 
forated, is filled with broken stone or burnt clay. 
The length of the tile is 14 inches, and the depth 
84 inches, the water channel being 3 inches square. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Mrs. T. Allom, ‘On 
the Introduction of Bees to New Zealand.’ The 
attention of the author was first drawn to the subject 
by hearing from her son of the high price of butter 
in that colony, for which article she conceived 
honey would form an excellent substitute. The 





sengers carried on the London and Birmingham, 





danger of the bees being neglected on the voyage 
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N° 915) 
— urged by many, as a reason why she should 
abandon her project. She, however, set to work to 
contrive a method of transporting her “tiny colony” 
to New Zealand. The contrivance is as follows—a 
large oblong box of wood having its top, and also 
front, of perforated zinc, containing in the centre a 
common straw hive, which answers as the pavilion, 
and has an entrance in front ; on either side is a 
wooden breeding box communicating with the pavi- 
lion: on the top of the case is a circular zinc feeding 
trough, furnished with a cylindrical passage from the 
interior of the case, through which the bees pass to 
a perforated zinc floating stage above the hive, on 
which they rest while feeding ; the feeding trough is 
filed with liquid honey, through a funnel-shaped 
opening on the side—a glass top enables the apiarian 
to inspect the insect while feeding. , During the 
voyage the bees were fed twice a-week with two-thirds 
of honey and one-third of water—they arrived 


ly. 

“~C. Rotch, V.P. described his collateral box hive; 
the principal object of which is to secure the apiarian 
from the attacks of the bee. In general form this 
hive is similar to that of Mr. Nutt, but, by the intro- 
duction of perforated zinc slides between the pavilion 
and the side compartments, the manager is enabled 
to remove the collateral box without the bees escap- 
ing; the ventilation is rendered complete—morcover 
every part may be inspected through glass windows, 
which are covered (when required) by hanging 
shutters, for the purpose of fumigation, without dis- 
placing any of the compartments; a gauze bag is sus- 
pended under each, the bottom of which is formed 
of perforated zinc. 

May 7.G. Moore, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—Mr. 
J. Scott Russell described an Upright Drill, the inven- 
tion of Mr. J. M*Dowall, the novelty and advantage 
of which consist in the application of the power em- 
ployed being in the direction of the axis of the drill, 
instead of at right angles, as in the ordinary drill. 

Mr. Boulter described his improved Compensation 
Pendulum Spring, whereby he is enabled to regulate 
the pendulum without altering the adjustment, and 
vice versd. The pendulum is attached to a rod (of 
white deal), by means of a pivot passing through two 
small steel plates let into the rod. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. Dicksee, on 
the manufacture of his Pressed Glass Mosaics,—ap- 
plicable alike for pavements, mural decorations, and 
funiture,—several specimens of which were laid on 
the table. The mosaics may be produced of any 
colour. They may also be moulded into any required 
shape while the glass is in a fused state, by means of 
a double-action screw press. In order to prevent the 
surface of the mosaics being bloated and uneven, it 
is necessary that the pressure should be continued on 
asufficient time, in order that the glass may harden 
before being removed from the mould. 

Dr. Jarvis, of Connecticut, U.S., explained to the 
meeting his “ Surgical Adjuster,” the objects of which 
are, to reduce dislocations, to adjust fractures, and 
preserve thie fractured extremities in apposition during 
the process of reunion. This machine consists of a 
brass or other metal case, 134 inches long, and 1} 
inch by 4 inch square ; the cavity within is divided 
by a partition running lengthwise, nearly in the 
middle, thus forming two ways—the one square, into 
Which a rack is to be received,—the other round, in 
which isa female screw, and into which the male 
screw of the femur-fork works. Near the other end 
of the case, and on its outer surface, is a ratchet 
Vheel, the cogs of the pinion wheel matching the 
cogs of the rack; the shaft of the two wheels ter- 
minates in a square hub, to be received into a corre- 
sponding square sinking at one end of the lever, by 
which the motive power is effected for making exten- 
sion and counter-extension. Forks of particular 
forms, to suit different parts of the body, and having 
threaded shafts, are fixed into the round cavity of 
the case. Padded rolls of soft material, belts, straps, 
and adouble inclined plane, complete the contrivance. 
—Mr. Branshy Cooper, and other surgeons, bore tes- 
timony to the value of Dr. Jarvis’s instrument. 





Royat Institution. — May 2.— Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair.Mr. Napier, ‘On the Prac- 
tice of Electro-Metallurgy.’ Mr. Napier superin- 
tends the scientific department of the works of Messrs. 


Elkington, 


His present purpose was, not only to 





describe some curious points in the practice of electro- 
plating, but also to announce a new application of 
electricity in reducing metals from ores which, like 
that of copper, can be fused by a flux. 1. As to 
Electro-plating :—Mr. Napier commenced by noticing 
the known difference between solid and liquid 
conductors of electricity—i. e., that the latter are 
decomposed by the current which they convey ; on 
this property the principle of all the electro processes 
rests. The mode in which the copper is deposited 
from the liquid sulphate on a surface connected with 
the zinc terminal of the battery was then illustrated 
theoretically by a diagram, and practically by a large 
sheet of cloth covered by these means. The object 
of this fabric is to furnish a roofing for houses, lining 
and ornamenting rooms, and covering railroad car- 
riages ;—not only waterproof, but also not liable to 
be set on fire by sparks falling on it. Mr. Napier 
here noticed the difficulty of maintaining that equable 
diffusion of the copper-salt through the solution 
which should insure the uniform deposit of the 
metal. This can only be effected by keeping either 
the liquid or the article in constant motion, or else by 
placing the latter horizontally at the bottom of the 
former—care being always taken to insure the solution 
being constantly saturated by suspending crystals of 
the salt in it. In plating goods with gold or silver, re- 
course is had to the cyanides of those metals. The pre- 
paration of the cyanide of potassium from the com- 
mon yellow ferro-cyanide was described. This salt 
separates silver from the nitrate, and gold from the 
chloride, forming the required cyanide. An instan- 
taneous gilding of several articles was effected before 
the audience. The subsequent processes of brushing 
and burnishing, by which the soundness of the work 
is tested, were then exhibited. 2. As to the fabrica- 
tion of solid silver articles:—On a model of metal, 
or plaster of Paris, or any other suitable material, is 
poured a compound of 12 parts of glue and 3 of 
treacle, melted together. This, when cooled, forms 
a perfectly flexible mould, from which any sculptured 
surface, even if there be much under-cutting on it, 
can be easily detached. Into a mould so prepared 
is poured a mixture of 3 parts tallow, 1 wax, and } 
resin. This dissolves’ at a low temperature; and 
when liquid, and previously to being poured into the 
mould, it receives half an ounce of phosphorus, dis- 
solved in sulphuret of carbon. This, diffused through 
the melted mass thus described, gives it the property 
of reducing silver from its nitrate. The new model, 
then, taken from the mould, is moistened with nitrate 
of silver, and becomes covered with a thin film of 
that metal, on which copper is deposited by the bat- 
tery-current. When this second mould is considered 
sufficiently thick, the fusible compound is melted 
away, the copper mould is protected at the back by 
non-conducting surface, generally a mixture of pitch 
and tar. Silver is then deposited within this mould, 
of any required solidity, from the solution of cyanide 
of silver and the battery-current; and, finally, the 


.copper mould is dissolved by perchloride of iron, 


leaving the silver pure. By the same process, deli- 
cate organic textures are gilded. In all cases where 
it is desired to insure perfect metallic coating, the 
article, (after having been washed with the sulphuret 
of carbon and phosphorus,) is immersed first in a 
solution of nitrate of silver, and then of chloride of gold, 
both very dilute. 3, 4s to the reduction of copper, §c. 
from their ores by electricity: _—Mr. Napier has proposed 
the following process for applying this discovery to 
practical purposes. He mixes the roasted ore with 
soda and lime, and places the whole on a bed of black 
lead tiles in a reverberatory furnace; these are con- 
nected with the zinc terminal of the battery, and the 
surface of the mass, when fused, is covered with an 
iron plate, which is put into connexion with the copper 
terminal, At the expiration of a period depending 
on the power of the battery, the complete extraction 
of the copper takes place, which is found collected 
at the bottom, amounting to, according to present ex- 
perience, from 12 to 16 times the weight of the zine 
dissolved in the battery-cell. Whether these results 
are dependent throughout on the direct electrolyzation 
of the fused mass, or if electrolyzation be the primary 
effect, deranging the constitution of the compounds, 
and which, in connexion with the intense heat, pro- 
duces the results referred to, Mr. Napier cannot as 
yet say. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Botanic Society, 4 p.m. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

— British Architects, 8. 

Tves. Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 

Zoological Society, half-past 8. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Literary Fund Dinner. 

“= Society of Arts, 8,‘ On an Expanding Fire Escape,’ by Mr. 

Albano.—‘ On a Music Board,’ by Mr. W. Ingram,—‘ On 

the Extraction of Metals from their Ores by Electricity,’ 
by Mr. W. J. Napier; and ‘Ona Ventilating Gas Light,’ 
Mr, D. Grant. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Rev. E. Sydney ‘On the 
Electricity of Plants in the several stages of their develope- 
ment.’ 


Sar. 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Ir augury be drawn from a number of negatives, 
the report relating to this Seventy-seventh exhibition 
must have appalled all who look to the Royal Academy 
for progress. No Maclise—no Cope—only one small 
contribution by Mr. E. Landseer—as few by Mr. 
Eastlake, a mere sketch.by Mr. Mulready—thus has 
run the lamentation for the last month. Time, how- 
ever, has made us somewhat incredulous: and, we are 
justified in having “kept up a good heart” onthe 
present occasion, by the impressions derived from 
a close inspection of the Great Room and its dependen- 
cies. If our men of enterprise are working at high 
historical compositions at home—those who have 
exhibited come before us with no mean claims to 
reward and admiration; and some of the younger 
exhibiters show welcome signs of advancement. 

Before, however, we begin our account of the 
novelties to be seen in Trafalgar Square, we must 
offer a serious protest against the Hanging Committee, 
who, it seems, have this year more than ever per- 
formed their task academically—that is, with a deter- 
mination to favour exhibiters whose names are 
graced with the appendage of two mysterious capitals, 
no matter at whose expense. How else can it be 
that we find meritorious pictures hung above and 
thrust below the line, while such a flagrancy as the 
Incident from Scott's Anne of Geierstein (179), is 
allowed to occupy a principal place (or indeed any 
place whatsoever) in the principal room ? There are 
other transpositions as unjust, but one instance like 
the above will suffice to prove that it is not without 
serious and sufficient cause that we are taking the 
side of the “ disaffected.” 

This said, Jet us address ourselves to the task of 
commenting on the attractions of the Great Room. 
Overlooking Mr. J. J. Chalon’s River Scene (17), as 
unhappily not the only illustration on the above text 
which this R. A. exhibition affords, we come to Mr, 
Hart's great picture The Parting of Sir Thomas More 
from his Daughter (16), which, if we mistake not, 
closely resembles in design the fresco specimen at 
the Westminster Hall exhibition of last summer. 
The composition is simple; the two embracing 
mourners being framed by three halberdiers on the 
one side, on the other by a group of nobler ministers 
of justice. There is great sweetness in the counte- 
nances of both father and daughter ; our epithet is 
strictly warrantable, since, perhaps, the head of the 
venerable martyr has too feminine a softness of ex- 
pression, no less than too feminine a delicacy of com- 
plexion—far different, be it observed, from the pale- 
ness which comes of age and imprisonment. But 
with this super-tenderness, (if thus it must be styled) 
is combined so much truth and feeling, that the 
less critical general public will hardly complain of 
it. The colouring corresponds with the expression, 
being rather well distributed than sufficiently forcible 
for a life-size picture. Mr. Hart, we suspect, is more 
at home in cabinet pictures such as (46) “ Simchutts 
Torah’’—the festival of the Law, one of his synagogue 
interiors full of rich objects, and many a venerable 
figure in quaint costume. Two Italian scenes, 4n 
Offering to the Virgin (167), and an interior of San 
Benedetto Subiaco (197), exhibit the artist on Chris- 
tian ground ; they have all the picturesque grace of 
the South, but hardly the true southern warmth of 
colouring ; such as is commanded by Mr. Eastlake, 
or Mr. Penry Williams, or Mr. Uwins :—see the last- 
mentioned artist’s Peasants on the Morning of the 
Festa of Pié di Grotta (92), among the richest of his 
pictures of like subjects, and which looks like one 
of Improvisatore Andersen's pages “struck on the 
canvas.” 

Returning to our first station, Mr. Lee's Market 








Cart (24) gives us occasion to remark that he is in 
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full force this year: though the first landscape by 
him we encounter is by no means his best—as we 
shall presently see. So, too, we shall leave Mr. D. 
Robert’s Karnak (34) to be spoken of in a future 
notice, with Mr. Turner’s two outrageous pictures of 
Whalefishing (50) and (77), and Mr. Stanfield’s ex- 
quisite Ancona (65). The portraits, too, like the 
landscapes, must wait to be studied collectively,— 
unless it be one so importunate as a huge picture 
numbered 66, which fills the place usually occupied 
by Royalty or some scion of the blood royal,—a 
full length of a very tall gentlewoman, ten times 
as grand as any Queen, whose passion seems to be, 
like Julia’s in * The Hunchback,’ for 
—— diamonds too! 
Not buckles, rings and ear-rings only, —but 
Whole necklaces and stomachers of gems! 

Nor are the surroundings of this personage (who 
smiles on her finery with a condescending serenity) 
less gorgeous than their adornment. Lyons silk, 
Venetian mirrors and Florentine gilding are on the 
walls ; under her feet a carpet of the most precious 
Gobelin woof. Fired with the sight of all this accu- 
mulated gorgeousness, the gazer may be excused, if, 
like the Munster melodist, he breaks out into such 
an apostrophe as, 

Art thou Cleopatra, Diana, Bellona ? 
Well-a-day for his dreams! Here is but a Mrs. 
Thwaytes by Mr. Chalon. As a showy piece of 
handwork, however, the satin, point-lace, diamonds, 
and emeralds of the picture deserve praise. 

The visitor must be willing to break his neck if 
he would admire a little conversation piece by 
Mr. Wingfield, called Autumn (75), in which there 
is something of Wouvermanns, but more of the 
artist’s own,—not merely an assemblage of fantas- 
tically rich objects, not merely a diamond clear- 
ness of colour, which fetches its price be the sub- 
ject treated ever so prosaic—_but a mellowness 
of colour which is not only in harmony with the 
time of year announced, but in the best painter's har- 
mony: and this, as all the cynical know, does not, 
of mathematical necessity, accord with Nature's. 
Here, again, is a noticeable instance of favouritism. 
While few things short of critical enterprise would 
have puzzled out so attractive a work, the visitor is 
mocked full-face by a so-called historical picture in 
Sir William Allan’s Peter the Great teaching his 
Subjects the art of Ship-building (87)—a piece cha- 
racterless, feeble, and unworthy of a place of dis- 
tinction. : 

Next to it, and again disagreeably low, hangs a 
cabinet picture deserving a far better fate, the Jacob’s 
Dream (88) of Miss Ellen Cole. It is true that the 
angelic choir revealed to the 

dream-rapt youth, whose head was pillowed on a stone— 
may have been suggested by the Rembrandt in the 
Dulwich Gallery ; moreover, his figure is somewhat 
too apostolic—that is, with too much experience and 
suffering, in the refined profile. Nevertheless, the 
work is honourable to the lady artist. But she 
is not anacademician, while Mr. Ward is,—whose 
Ducks in Thunder (153) we commend to the fair 
construction of all lovers of justice. 

Mr. Etty seems this year to scatter himself in 
small contributions—bright as poppy leaves—over 
the walls of the Exhibition room, in place of concen- 
trating himself on some picture worthy of his genius. 
His largest works are Aurora and Zephyr (12), 
and his Interceding Cupid (109), while his Indian 
Alarmed (97), and his Study of a Boy’s Head (95) 
are a pair of bright fragments: both larger and less 
pictures being described in their titles to all who are 
familiar with Mr. Etty’s manner of working. Two 
gems, of similar quality, a Flower Girl (185) and 4 
Votive Offering (186) brighten the opposite corner 
of the chamber, to say nothing of other contributions 
in places more remote. But will Mr. Etty never again 
= himself forth save in cabinet compass? We 

ardly ask for a companion to his *‘ Ulysses and the 
Sirens,’ grand though that work was in many parts, 
poetical in all; but we would gladly have something 
more ambitious and fresher in subject than such 
sportings of the pencil and palette as these. 

While we would fain encourage one of our most 
distinguished and individual artists to dare something 
of a bolder flight, we welcome back another with 
pleasure from heights at which he could not sustain 
himself, to the “rustical way,” by following which 





he first won himself a fame. This is Mr. Collins— 
who, in the days of our first admiration of his fresh, 
cheerful, hearty English genius, never put forth his 
powers to greater advantage than he has done this 
year. His Undercliff (126), for instance, is a beau- 
tiful, fresh landscape, original in its treatment :—with 
a bright sky and breezy sea, an atmosphere which it 
does one good to breathe,—and a foreground gay 
and rough with shore flowers, and merry with the 
noise of two peasant urchins, who are scrambling up 
the height, while a third is shouting for delight 
on the summit. Another admirable picture of the 
same family, but more closely resembling former 
works by Mr. Collins, is Prawn-Fishing—Coast of 
Sussex (246), where, with as little subject as well may 
be, a charming effect is produced by simplicity of 
treatment and clearness of colour. Then there is 
a third capital picture, yclept Fetching the Doctor 
(200). Whata black, bitter night it is! biting cold, 
the roads knee-deep in snow and mire !—a night of 
nights to make the inhabitants of such a cozy country 
village as the one at which the Mercury has arrived 
hug themselves in their warm beds, and turn over on 
the other ear, should some distant barking of dog or 
shrill piping of wind remind them that there is such 
a thing as a world without! The very boy, who 
has ridden hard, muffled to the chin in woollen de- 
fiances of Winter—the very pony, urged into a foam, 
till hecould well-nigh be mistaken foran ignis fatuus, so 
dense is the cloud of steam he throws out on every side, 
—are less to be pitied than the Gideon Gray of 
the district; an old man, lantern-jawed, and with 
shrunken shanks, who, it may clearly be seen by his 


weary face and indisposition to obey the call, has been | 
afoot or on horseback the long bad day through, and | 
now shivers to the bone with the sudden sting of the | 
night-cold, and the hardly less pungent anticipation | 
There is as | 


of an ill-paid ride through the dark! 
intense an exposition of the story here as in one of 
Wilkie’s pictures; but the Teniers touch and tone 
of Sir David’s early works is wanting. Mr. Collins’s 
hand lacks decision ; did it keep pace with such hu- 
mour as he here developes, his pictures might chal- 
lenge any work of the Familiar school, ancient or 
modern. : 

We cannot, on reaching another gem of this year’s 
Exhibition, refrain from welcoming Mr. Edwin Land- 
seer back from the spaniels and parroquetsof the royal 
aviary, and the beavers and gloves of the princely 
wardrobe, to his own field—or rather a higher 
than he has heretofore reached. His small and 
solitary contribution (141) is modestly unnamed. 
Yet it is worth one hundred times more than many 
of his bolder and more flaunting compositions, be- 
spreading more extensive canvases, before which 
visitors to the Royal Academy have been accustomed 
to linger. The praise we gave last week to Mr. 
Hunt’s ‘ Romish Devotion’ may be extended to Mr. 
E. Landseer’s picture. The subject isa shepherd on 
his knees before a crucifix, in an open meadow, with 
his flock browsing or at rest around him ; and across 
the plain, the dorf or hameau, from which all sounds 
of life (save it be the church-bell) can but come 
faintly, so distant is it. The exquisite Sabbath calm- 


ness of this work is beyond the power of words to | 


convey,—save such, perchance, as Uhland utters in 
his ‘ Schafer’s Sontag’s lied.’ It does not merely lie 
in the aspect of earth and air, but in the countenance 
and attitude of the worshipper :—on whom, also, (to 
come to more technical merits,) the eye is rivetted 
by the management of colour employed in his dra- 
pery. Then, every accessory aids the sentiment of 
the picture; the briar with its roses trailing over the 
broken stone-work round the fountain at the feet of 
the crucifix; the butterfly skimming the surface of 
the water, unaffrighted by the near presence of a 
human being,—the very aspect of thesainted image, 
are one and all harmonious, without strain or artifice. 
Nor has Mr. E. Landseer ever put forth his marvel- 


lous command over surface and texture with greater | 


felicity than in this picture: and the eye and mind 


will return to it again and again, when wearied with | 


the tawdriness of the romantic school and the pedan- 
tically antique quietism of much calling itself Reli- 
gious Art, whether at home or abroad. 

Mr. Leslie contents himself with exhibiting a pair 
of pictures this year;—the one (149) a repetition, 
with, at best, very unimportant changes, of his well- 
remembered piece of humour from ‘Les Femmes 








Savantes ;’ the other a conversation-piece, entitled the 
Heiress (131). There is something of the insolenes 
of conscious riches in the damsel’s countenance, it is 
true, as she sits to receive the gossip or flattery bro 

in by the obsequious friend, while her secretary (ob. 
viously as much a lady as herself ) plies meekly her 
trade of answering one epistle, as the page at the 
door brings in another ; but beyond this, the picture 
has too little ascertainable story, and, taken in any 
other light than as a clever transcript of familiar 
objects, can hardly be rated as better than second 
class. 

On this bright side of’ the room, too, hangs Mr, 
Mulready’s one contribution—that being, as we 
have said, merely a Sketch (145) ofa rural subject 
painted, the catalogue assures, in 1830, and war. 
rantable, our eyes inform us, for 1930, at the least! 
There is a satisfactory promise of permanence in this 
painter's pictures, worth inquiring into by all who 
are startled at beholding the gems of modern art 
some score of years after they are finished, when 
encountered in some exhibition-room, ghastly 
cracked—corroded—out of every resemblance to 
their former gaily-shining selves. We shall con. 
clude for the present, by adverting to Mr. Eastlake’y 
contribution—the design of his fresco—offeringto that 
summer-house in Buckingham Palace Gardens, the 


| paintings whereof have excited so much lively con- 


versation among artists, amateurs and dilettanti in 
scandal. Though the accomplished painter refers ug 
to the last lines of ‘Comus,’ as the portion of the 
Masque which his design illustrates, it contains little 
more, by way of subject, than a mortal maiden sup- 
ported by her delivering angel, and waited on by 
attendant cherubim. It must, therefore, we appre 
hend, be numbered among allegorical and symbolical” 
rather than romantic pictures; and, perhaps, the 
spiritual graces of Mr. Eastlake’s style are more ap- 
plicable to the former than to the latter class of works 
of art. The expression of the countenances is calmly 
seraphic. It has been urged that there is a needless 
monotony in the celestial children, in which respect 
the work has been likened to some of the formalities 
of Young Germany ; and truth may lie between such 
a treatment as that of Rubens, who loved to enwreath 
his cupids or cherubs as though they had been so 
many flowers, and this of Mr. Eastlake’s, by whom they 
are presented in a quiet array, “ breathless with 
adoration.” But let those cavil that will: the work 
—though every line of it is imprinted with traces of 
Mr. Eastlake’s peculiar manner, his choice of touch, 
and choice of colours—is pure and elegant; in its high 
art and in its high meaning meet ornament for the 
bower of a young Queen, more spiritual, though less 
imaginative than Mr. Etty’s fresco (which, itis said,has 
strangely disappeared from its commissioned place). 
Sculpture Gallery. 

It is well for the prospects of this branch of the 
Fine Arts, in England, that our columns have had to 
record, during the past year, a substantial supplement 
to the sum of its doings, as represented here. If this 
Exhibition were the true and complete expression of 
the condition of Sculpture, amongst us, we might 
consider our hopeful vaticinations of many years as 
discredited ; and fear, at length, that, in a school pos- 
sessing so many of the material and technical quali- 
ties that help to build up the perfect sculptor, yet 
able to show nothing nobler than this, the sou! of Art 
must be dead. Happily, there are exceptions, even 
here, which cannot, in a case like this, be said to 
have the logical effect of confirming the rule. They 
may testify, in their spiritual language, to the slumber 
which is all around them,—but they testify of the life 
which isin themselves. The geniusof British Sculpture 
may have habitually folded his wings, to consort with 
mere mortalities, instead of using them to bear him 
into the regions of fancy and of beauty ; but hereare 
things brought thence, which speak of an occasional 
flight, and prove that he yet wears the wings. While 
the School can produce only one such work as Baily’ 
‘Nymph, in this collection—one such consummate 
poem, to balance its inordinate quantity of craniology 
—.it is a living school, and meant for immortality. 

Nevertheless, as an Exhibition of National Sculp- 
tures, the present is the most discouraging that we 
have seen for many years ;—a fact which has an eX- 
pressive comment in the very different demonstration 
of the art now making in France. Under the pow- 
erful encouragement given to every department 
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“the Fine Arts in that country, Sculpture has, by the 
universal report, appeared in unusual strength at the 
Louvre Exhibition of this year. But, as we have 
said, the “ be all and end all” of the matter, amongst 
ourselves, is not represented within the walls of the 
National Gallery. We believe that Sculpture is 
ing away from the Academy—refusing the un- 
cious hospitality which sent it to the lower table, 
and determined to communicate with its patrons by 
worthier means. Some of the old familiar names are 
absent from the Catalogue ; and of the crowd of new 
and promising sculptors who came before the public 
at Westminster Hall, but a small number are exhi- 
biters here. ‘The bust-shelves are full, to be sure ; 
but then, the artist is not the principal exhibiter of 
these. Of the value of public patronage, as com- 
with that of individuals,—a question which 
has been often discussed,—an argument may be found 
in the modern history of Art amongst ourselves, as 
well as amongst our French neighbours. Sculpture, 
in the service of the national patron, will, at least, 
not be employed on mean and trivial objects, nor the 
sculptor degraded to the office of Gorgon. It is to 
the public that we look now for the advance- 
ment of the School: its private patrons are few, 
and, for the most part, unrefined. Their love 
of art is a form of their love for themselves ;—their 
devotion to the natural type rejects the ideal. 
Judging by the produce exhibited in the Academy 
during the last ten years, there can be few families 
now without a marble head ;—-sculpture thrives by 
a poll-tax. And thus the art which should be 
employed in the production of perfect forms, works 
in an eternal circle of commonplaces, and, if no higher 
inspiration were provided for it elsewhere, would 
finally die of its models. Using the fine instrument 
of art to this perpetual hewing out of heads, is the 
true, practical * cutting blocks with razors”—the block 
cannot be made shapely, and the instrument is 
blunted by its work. The statistics of this year’s 
Exhibition again show a large progressive encroach- 
ment on the region of the fanciful by the positive of 
Cockaigne. ‘The number of works of sculpture, of 
all kinds, is 147 ; and of them the busts alone are 
%! To these, are to be added 6 medallion portraits, 
and 10 other works of which portraiture, in various 
forms, (one being the portraits of three horses!) is the 
object—making 110 portraits, of man and horse— 
and leaving, of the grand total, just 37 works of 
fancy, of all descriptions, ranging from Baily’s em- 
bodied Divinity, down as low as “a dead stag and 
dogs!” Four portraits, for every other work of sculp- 
ture—deducting only a single one from the number 
allowed for the “dead stag and dogs !” What is to be 
the end of an exercise like this,—which has neither 
upiration for its object, beauty for its subject, nor 
fame for its reward; in which all the qualities that 
constitute the artist are dormant, save those of mere 
manipulation >and even the clever sculptor should 
have no credit save what belongs to an eternal copyist 
vho writes a fine hand. Can it be matter of surprise 
that the few works of a better order, which soar out 
ofa level like this, should, even in their exceptional 
character, partake, for the most part, of the con- 
tracted spirit of the art—that loftiness of conception, 
tenderness of thought, poetry of feeling, and the sense 
of loveliness, should fail those sculptors, at their need, 
vho are habitually working without them? With 
the lowering of the school, comes that of the taste 
vhich should measure it; and we are thankful for 
the least of these works which is not a bust. An 
thelisk looks tall upon the plain, when a pyramid 
vould be lost among the mountains; and there are 
‘few sculptures on the floor of thé Academy, which 
ment a word of notice, notwithstanding the general 
inferiority of the Exhibition—but these we must 
defer till next week. 
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designs and models of or tal work of every sort. 
That the body of the Academicians should postpone 
the interests of Architecture to those of Painting, and 
regard the first as of secondary importance, is not, 
however, surprising, certainly far less so than that the 
Magnates of Architecture—those who represent it in 
the Academy—should leave it to shift for itself. ‘The 
architectural exhibiters cannot accuse the members 
of monopolizing all the best places for themselves, 
for this year they occupy none at all, not one of the 
four Architect Academicians having contributed a 
single drawing to the Exhibition, which would there- 
fore be a positive blank as to Architecture were not 
works of that class supplied by non-members. Surely, 
this ought not to be: it does not look well; nor is it 
respectful or encouraging towards other professional 
men who exhibit, since it seems to imply that to 
do so is beneath the dignity of those in the pro- 
fession who have attained the rank of Academi- 
As those members are so few, all the more 
incumbent is it on them to contribute at least one 
drawing every year. At all events, the Professor 
of Architecture should be at his post; and indeed 
we rather reckoned upon seeing his design for the 
Branch Bank of England, at Manchester. Mr. 
Barry might have shown us the Gateway he has 
erected at Bowood for the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
which, as it is to be embellished with sculpture, is, 
we presume, an ornamental structure ; and Mr. Hard- 
wick might have found subjects for the Exhibition in 
the Hall and other apartments of the new building 
at Lincoln's Inn. We can easily imagine that those 
gentlemen are much better employed than in sitting 
down to make exhibition drawings; but such draw- 
ings, as is well known, are a labour which architects 
can and do delegate to others, and that, without 
passing off other persons’ talent as their own, it being 
the design, and not the pictorial representation of it, 
which they in such cases claim the authorship of. 

By showing such a strange reluctance to exhibit, 
the Academician-architects set an example which 
seems to be gaining ground, year by year, among those 
who consider themselves in the upper rank of the 
préfession, and who appear to look upon exhibiting 
as mauvais ton. There are but few names of members 
of the Institute of British Architects in the cata- 
logue,—fewer this year than usual, nor is it names 
alone that we miss—some of them we can spare with 
tolerable resignation, but we also miss talent that has 
hitherto frequently gratified us. Among the subjects 
which we expected to behold in the present Exhibition 
was one view, if not more, of the Halland Staircase por- 
tion of the Conservative Club-house, for it could hardly 
have failed to prove an attractive one, even to those 
who scarcely deign to notice the Architectural Draw- 
ings. We thought it not improbable too that we 
might see, if not the one which is said to have been 
accepted, some of the designs for the alteration and 
enlargement of the Carlton Club-house; but we do 
not, unless—as just now occurs to us—No. 1244, 
* Design for the Castle Club,’ S. Beazley, be one. 
Till this moment we have been puzzling ourselves 
with guessing what new club could have sprung up 
under so strange a title as that of ‘Castle.’ But the 
Academy's Catalogue exhibits some curious blunders, 
and we thought that 1293 must be wrongly numbered, 
it being the strangest design for a ‘ Cottage,’ we ever 
beheld, till considering again, we fancied ‘College’ 
must be meant. Another palpable misnomer, not so 
easily explained, is that of No. 1205, designated 
‘Street Architecture’; and again, the model No. 
1300, described as a design for the ‘ Altar-piece of a 
Norman Church,’ although the style—such as it is— 
is Italian, and the composition very theatrical :—per- 
haps for ‘ Norman’ we should read ‘ Roman Catholic.’ 

Having disencumbered ourselves from general re- 
marks and reflections, we now proceed more method- 
ically to comment upon those designs which most 
challenge notice, either for their subjects, or for the 
manner in which they are treated. Nor have we to 
pass over many numbers before we arrive at some~ 
thing of thatstamp, for the second—in catalogue order 
—of the architectural drawings, No. 1098, ‘Design 
for the Milford Mausoleum,’ 'T. M. Baynes, took us 
quite by surprise, it being the first intimation we have 
had of such a structure being contemplated at all, 
much less upon so extensive a scale. It is an edifice 
in the form of a Greek cross with its arms prolonged 
very unusually for a plan of the kind, and having a 





cupola reared on a col ded tambour, over their 


intersection. The style is Greco-Italian, and each 
arm or tfansept is preceded by a tetrastyle portico, 
but the drawing itself is so high, and the building 
shown at such distance from the foreground, that we 
can make out little more than the general mass and 
the features just mentioned. As to one material point 
we are left in uncertainty, it being by nomeans clear 
whether the words “ proposed to be erected,” refer to 
this particular design, or merely signify that a mau- 
soleum is to be erected at Chipping Ongar conform- 
ably with the will of the late Mr. Milford, of the 
East India Company, whose executors have been in- 
structed by the Court of Chancery to carry his inten- 
tions into effect. From both the plan and the size of 
the building it looks as if it were meant to be a public 
mausoleum for the reception of a series of monuments 
to be arranged in the four transepts, the purpose of 
which we cannot else understand. However, the 
appearance of the design at the Academy, will now 
probably elicit farther information in regard to what 
is certainly an extraordinary architectural project for 
one ofa private nature. 

No. 1100,‘ Design for a Light-house and Telegraph 
Tower, for the New Birkenhead Docks, near Liver- 
pool,’ G. H. Wathen, is clever and appropriate, and 
we hope an earnest of the good taste likely to re- 
gulate the extensive improvements and building 
schemes now in progress at that place.—Although 
by different architects, Nos. 1104, 1150, 1235, and 
1236, may be here grouped together, since they all 
belong to various architectural improvements and 
buildings now in progress in ‘ Kensington Palace 
Gardens,’ on the property of J. M. Blashfield, Esq. 
The first of them, by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, 
shows the North entrance, a handsome and tasteful 
arrangement of what consists of little more than iron 
gates and piers. More questionable in taste, though 
certainly very much more striking and singular, is the 
next, No. 1150, the Garden-front of the mansion 
now erecting by Mr. Blashfield, from the designs of 
Messrs. Finden and Lewis. Without referring to the 
Catalogue, no one would for a moment imagine that 
this was seriously intended for execution, but would 
take it to be one of those extravagant projets in which 
architects are apt to indulge; still less would it be 
supposed that so lofty a mass in s0 massive—not to say 
ponderous—a style was meant for suburban or villa 
residence—or rather four residences of the kind com- 
bined together in such manner that there are two 
entrances at each end, whereby the garden-front has 
the appearance of being the facade, and one upon 
a very much larger scale than the Reform Club- 
house. Hardly possible is it to conceive any- 
thing more opposed to current notions of villa-archi- 
tecture. Even the Mansion House, before it was 
curtailed of its original proportions by theupper story 
being lopped off from it, was not much heavier nor 
greatly more outré than this piece of architecture, 
which, could it be transferred to the City, would 
there seem more in its proper element. With not 
a particle of villa prettiness about it—in which re- 
spect, however, it resembles many of the genuine 
Italian villas, which look only like large town houses 
that have walked into the country—it has much the 
physiognomy of some of the more stately than beau- 
tiful Roman palazzi. The lower part of the eleva- 
tion consists of two orders, Doric and Corinthian, 
each of which forms an open loggia, divided into five 
compartments, the first by columns and pilasters 
grouped together, the other with arches upon smaller 
columns between the larger ones, after the manner 
of Venetian windows; to this succeeds a story with 
smaller arches springing from columns within which 
are set the windows, whose number is here increased 
to ten, and over these is a series of small mezzanine 
windows, forming a sort of frieze beneath the corni- 
cione. Thus, while the lower part of the structure 
looks, though rather heavy in itself, too light and 
open for the general mass, the upper part looks 
too much squeezed up, owing to the windows 
being put so closely together. When we see the 
building itself, we shall be able to speak more con- 
fidently of it, and shall then find out what is meant 
by a reddish hue being given to the whole of it. Nor 
would it greatly surprise us were we then to dis- 
cover that the structure itself is not quite the enor- 
mous mass which it appears in the drawing. Let it 
turn out what it may, it is a symptom, among others, 
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of a decided movement in architectural taste; and 
although such movement may be rather in an oblique 
than forward direction, still it is better than falling 
asleep over the decencies of unexceptionable tame- 
ness. No. 1235, * The Garden Front of Villa No. 3, 
has so little remarkable in it, that we advert to it 
only as being one of those erected on the same estate; 
but there isanother design by Mr. Owen Jones, of which 
we shall have occasion to speak in more complimentary 
tone. We,therefore, pass on to the very next number 
—the last of our Kensington quartetto— The Arch of 
Peace and Plenty, designed for the north end of the 
broad walk of Kensington Gardens, in continuation 
of the improvements in the neighbourhood,’ W. A. 
Papworth. Here we have not only “plenty,” but 
exuberance even to extravagance—to such degree as 
to convince us, that the design was made without the 
slightest expectation of its being carried into eflect. 
It is impure in style but picturesque, fantastical in 
composition but clever; with many strange caprices, 
it also presents several good ideas—and one of them 
is that of making the places for the sentinels orna- 
mental features in the architecture itself, instead 
of such ugly “and paltry wooden sentry-boxes as 
we see stuck up by the marble arch of a palace, 
though almost beneath the dignity of a Pauper 
Union. 

We mention No. 1110 chiefly as being the first 
we come to among the designs for the Choristers’ 
School at Magdalen College, Oxford, for in itself it 
will bear no comparison with either 1220 or 1256. 
Had we not_seen some of the drawings produced for 
that competition, we certainly should have been disap- 
pointed ; but we least of all expected to be favoured 
with asight of the successful design (1220, J. M. De- 
rick), after the reports circulated that Mr. D, who is 
an Oxford man, had been unfairly favoured by the 
Committee. The design itself removes all complaint, 
if not on the part of the competitors, on that of the 
public, since it fully vindicates the taste, if not the 
integrity, of the Committee who made choice of it. 
Admirable as it is as a drawing, it is by no means a 
prominent one in the room: it is anything but con- 
spicuous either for its size or situation, or indeed for 
any quality that catches the eye: and this it is which 
silences our self-reproaches for having actually over- 
looked it when first reconnoitring the architectural 
subjects. It isa drawing much fitter for a cabinet than 
an exhibition-room, where it is lost amid the flutter 
and glare of a crowd of things—some of them so extra- 
vagantly coloured that they put the more modest ones 
out of countenance. The design itself is no less meri- 
torious than the perspective representation of it is 
charming: it shows a happy intelligence of, and feel- 
ing for, the constitution, character and spirit of the 
collegiate architecture of the fifteenth century. There 
is nothing whatever to betray either the modern mind 
or the modern hand ; it is both conceived and worked 
out not so much with scrupulous as with spontaneous, 
and therefore felicitous, fidelity to the style followed, 
without affectation; while at the same time it is 
scarcely at all indebted for effect to decoration. 
Instead of the commonplace finery and ornament 
with which our modern Gothic designers are apt to 
trick out their buildings, till they look like paltry 
Brummagem counterfeits, this design is remark- 
able for its sobriety—a quality, by the bye, quite the 
reverse of that insipidity, meagreness, and meanness 
which we so frequently hear commended as simpli- 
city. We very much question if even Mr. Barry 
himself would have treated the same subject so well, 
certainly not with equal naiveté. From him we 
should have had a structure regular in plan, and uni- 
form in elevation,—more refined perhaps in regard 
to the elegancies of design, yet lacking the undefin- 
able and ingenuous charm which stamps this of Mr. 
Derick’s. Both Pugin and Allom were competitors 
for the same building, but neither have sent their 
designs to the Exhibition. In fact, the author of the 
redoubtable ‘ Contrasts’ never exhibits, fearful per- 
haps lest he should be as unceremoniously treated 
by critics as he has treated his professional brethren. 
Lamb’s (1256) is the only other design for the * Cho- 
risters’ School,’ and it is not a little in its praise 
when we say that it does not disappoint on being 
looked at after Derick’s, notwithstanding that it is 
shown to less advantage, being merely a sepia draw- 
ing, without any of those additional pictorial allure- 
ments which are apt to beguile even those who are 


on their guard against them. Had both drawings 
been executed precisely alike—either one way or the 
other—this design would probably have found as 
many, if not more, admirers than the other, for it 
seems to express its purpose more clearly, and to be 
better suited for a piece of street or town architecture. 
It forms a compact but picturesquely broken mass, 
with a small, open, cloistered fore-court, between two 
wings, or rather compartments of the front, in one of 
which is placed the master’s residence, in the other 
the hall or school. It certainly is an excellent speci- 
men of collegiate architecture, and would have been 
an ornament even to Oxford. 





THOMAS PHILLIPS, FSQ., R.A. 

Your readers were greatly obliged by your notice 
of the 26th ult., of that distinguished painter, Thomas 
Phillips. The records of genius are, at all times, 
faithfully transmitted in your columns, and their 
peculiar merits and services to society are fully 
illustrated by your zealous and enlightened pen. 
But while you do honour to the Fine Arts by sug- 
gesting their more brilliant and speculative advan- 
tages, you will, Iam sure, be gladly reminded of that 
virtuous tendency which arises from the study and 
practice of them ; and while you celebrated Thomas 
Phillips as a distinguished artist, you will accept this 
more practical and no less edifying notice of him as 
an excellent man. When the imaginative faculties 
are balanced by moral qualities, and talents are 
united to active benevolence, their value to society 
is conclusively demonstrated, and the sentiment of 
the poet is explained :— 

—Spirits are not finely touch’d 

But to fine issues; nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 
This use was never more largely fulfilled than by 
Phillips, for so soon as his own walk of life was 
elected, and the full exercise of his talents engaged, 
and his merit had been acknowledged by the body 
of Fine Arts in this country, he devoted his affection 
and much of his valuable time to the protection and 
permanent benefit of the class to: which he belonged ; 
by the establishment of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution, in co-operation with the late Sir 
F. Chantrey, Mr, Turner, Mr. Robertson, and others. 
This Institution was established in 1814, and his last 
anxieties for its success were expressed on the 19th 
ult., the anniversary of its meeting, and the very day 
on which he expired. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution arose 
out of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund in this manner: 
the latter was established in 1809, and was embraced 
by most of the profession, but an accident showed its 
insufficiency to meet the public wants. The widow 
of the celebrated Woollet applied for relief, but such 
a case was not provided for by the laws; its bene- 
volence being limited to widows or orphans of mem- 
bers of the society. Upon this occasion, a large se- 
cession took place, with a view to establish an insti- 
tution upon a more enlarged principle; and Phillips, 
Turner, Chantrey, Robertson, and others, planned 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, by which 
all artists, subscribers or otherwise, whose works had 
been known and admired by the public, their widows 
and orphans, were to be relieved. 

For some time the support of so wide a benevo- 
lence was deemed problematical, but the warm, active 
and persevering patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, who for several years 
presided alternately at its annual dinner, pleading its 
cause, overcame every difficulty ——the public fol- 
lowed their example, and subscriptions have since 
been received to the average amount of 400/. per 
annum. Finally her present Majesty has lately ex- 
tended her patronage to this society ; a charter has 
now been obtained securing the fund for ever, so that 
including annual subscriptions and donations, the 
Institution is enabled to distribute nearly 800/. 
annually amongst the unfortunate in art, their widows 
and orphans. 

The President of the Royal Academy has always 
been placed at the head of the Institution, and 
directed its councils, so far as his time and arduous 
engagements elsewhere have permitted ; and the sub- 
scription list will show how liberally the members 





of that body have supported it—but Phillips had 





from the first devoted his personal and special super. 
intendence with a truly parental solicitude, and by 

his example, and under his prudent counsel and 

direction, it was brought to its present state of pros. 

perity and favour with the public. 

Iam quite sure, Mr. Editor, that you will readily 
accept this notice, and agree with me, that however 
dazzling the achievements of talent, such works ag 
these fully justify our respect for the Profession of 
the Fine Arts. Yours, &c. C. RC. 


The long, zealous, and disinterested services of Mr, 
Phillips, and of our Correspondent, in favour of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, are well known to 
us, and we concur in all here said in favour of that 
excellent Institution, which we recommend to the 
patronage and support of the lovers of Art, and of 
the affluent generally. But to the artists themselves 
we say, Charity isa poor crutch to lean on; secure, 
therefore, your own independence—guard against the 
casualties of life, by subscribing to the Artists’ Fund, 
which insures to you as of right, relief in case of 
sickness or old age, and through the agency of the 
Benevolent Fund, an annuity to your widow or 
children, should it be required. For such relief, you 
are no man’s debtor, This is the morality we would 
inculcate: without which, there can be no indepen- 
dence. But, wise provision thus made, let every 
artist give according to his means to the General 
Benevolent Fund. 








At Messrs. Christie & Manson’ s was sold, last Satur. 
day, a Collection of some extrinsic importance. Let 
us state its general contents and character as pro- 
claimed by the Catalogue itself,—drawn up, be it re- 
membered, under the yet living Collector's own eye, 
and, as avouched by his own MS, notes, read from the 
auctioneer’s pulpit, to enhance the estimation of each 
superlative article. “The valuable collection of 
works of old masters, formed during a long series of 
years on the Continent and in the country, and se- 
lected under favourable circumstances from different 
celebrated galleries, chiefly during a residence of seve- 
ral years in Italy, by Sik GEorce Hayter, Principal 
Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty, §c. &c., who is 
quitting his residence in London for the Continent. 
It will be found to include the celebrated subject of 
Correggio, ‘L’Homme Sensuel,’ the finished picture 
from the Guazzo in the Louvre, and companion to 
that unfinished in the Palazzo Pamfili Doria, at 
Rome; two magnificent specimens by Rembrandt, 
one of them the ‘ Portrait of Schrevelerius,’ the trans- 
lator of Homer; also, capital specimens of the follow- 
ing great Masters: Raffacile, Perugino, Parmegiano, 
Schedone, Baroccio, Vandyck, Velasquez, L. Carracci, 
An. Carracci, Ag. Carracci, Guido, Jordaens, G. Pous- 
sin, Guercino, Titian, Tintoretto, P. Veronese, Salvator 
Rosa ; and a portrait of Ralph Sheldon, Esq. &c. by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.” What will our readers say, 
when they learn that this “valuable” collection, made 
by the Crown Painter, under “ favourable” circum- 
stances, with such diligence and research, after a long 
series of years and travels, on the Continent and in 
the country, [about Gotham, we suppose,] was little 
better than a room-full of pictorial rubbish ? So far 
from a Raffael, a Correggio, a Parmegiano, a Titian 
a Perugino, or work of any other first-rate master, it 
did not contain even a “capital specimen” of any 
inferior one, nor yet a good copy of either! It did 
comprise some “bits” of colour and effect, which 
might be useful to an artist, but were poor atelier: 
furniture for the Sovereign of Great Britain’s Principal 
Painter in Ordinary, though suitable enough, perhaps, 
for Sir George Hayter’s requirements. Patronage 
has fallen low indeed, when a ladies’ drawing- 
master —a neat hand at a miniature, to sy 
the most—is the court-appointed successor of 4 
Reynolds, a Lawrence, and a Wilkie! That we 
have not underrated his pretensions as a connoisseur 
and collector, a single fact will prove—only three 
articles in the whole list obtained more than a bur- 
dred guineas each, and the highest-priced among these 
(Rembrandt's Schrevelerius, so-called) brought n0 
more than two hundred and fifty. Albeit the pre- 
prietor was, by means of his MS. notes, both praiser 
and appraiser (perhaps to relieve the auctioneer’s 
conscience,) his interminable encomiums upon 
“celebrated” Correggio, which they pronounced 
worth three thousand pounds, could extract but one 
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bundred and fifty, after much delay and dubitation. 
It is almost superfluous for us to pronounce it a 
miserable daub and palpable imposture—her 
Majesty's Principal Painter in Ordinary would pro- 
duce a far better, though there be little “Cor- 
joscity”’ about his performances. The above-said 

notes were indeed of a kind to draw severe com- 
ments upon themselves — their fulsomeness and 
erroneousness and discreditable picture-mongering 

to cry up scarce-vendible commodities, well 
merited the satirical whispers of the judicious few, 
accompanied by the still more expressive— 

Annotations of grimaces 

And sly remarks of leering faces. 
Their author should have been content with the 
means his pencil afforded him to put forth ineptitudes. 
We never held the criticism of Artists infallible, but 
quite the reverse, and it confirms our opinion when 
we find such preposterous mistakes, practical and 
theoretical, committed in Sir G. Hayter’s selection 
and Jaudation of these pictures. One other point re- 
mains for an animadversior’: a huge thing baptized 
*§t.Christopher,’ by Annibal Carracci, went at the ap- 
propriate low price of 52 guineas; yet was this vulgar 
and flagrant counterfeit exhibited some years since 
(1841), among the Ancient Masters,—the mighty 
men of old, men of renown! Thus it is that the 
Pall-Pall Committee of Taste provide pictorial deli- 
cacies wherewith to refine and elevate the Public 
gusto! Let us add a pennyworth of sugar to all the 
wormwood here administered—Sir G. Hayter’s lit- 
tle fac-simile of Paul Veronese’s famous ‘ Alexander 
and Darius’s Family,’ produced 35 guineas—and 
deserved double ; it was the veritable gem of his 
collection. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THE ONLY GREAT CHORAL MEETING of the Upper Singing 
Schools instructed on Wilhem's Method, as published under the sanc- 
tion of the Committee of Council on Education, will be held at 
EXETER HALL on WEDNESDAY, June 4th, at Eight o’Clock, 
under the direction of MR. JOHN HULLAH. Tickets tothe Re- 
served Seats on Platform, 10s. 6d.; to the Reserved Seats on Upper 
Platform, 7s.,and to Reserved Seats in Western Gallery, 5s., to be 
had only of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand, 





Pattuarmonic Society.—Sir Henry Bishop's in- 
disposition, which prevented his conducting the third 
concert, meant (as we suspected) his resignation: 
and the Directors, driven by desperation into wisdom, 
when all but too late, have invited M. Moscheles 
toconduct the five last concerts of the present season. 
It would be superfluous in us to descant on this 
appointment, as calculated to satisfy musician and 
amateur: we trust, however, that it will be allowed 
to produce the beneficial results which may be ex- 
pected, if the committee respect their conductor 
as something more integral than a metronome, 
while they support him in maintaining his authority 
over the band. Madame Dulcken and Sig. Sivori, 
we believe, are to play, and Herr Pischek and Ma- 
demoiselle Bertucat to sing, at the next concert. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Her Majesty's Theatre. 
—It must be obvious that during the recent opera 
concerts, given to introduce ‘ Le Desert’ of M. David, 
Signor Costa has thrown down the glove to such as, 
like ourselves, [vide Athen. No. 890,] questioned 
his powers to conduct the music of the great Ger- 
man classical writers. We take it up in all courtesy, 
with no idle purpose to depreciate one of the most 
sterling and accomplished musicians of Europe, but 
believing that the discussion of the question will serve 
the best interests of Art. Still less is it from an obsti- 
nate adherence to preconceived opinions, that we 
state that Signor Costa's reading of Beethoven's Pas- 
torale on Monday morning justifies, to the fullest, our 
tone of doubt. Nothing can exceed the discipline in 
which he has the orchestra ; every light and shade, 
apparently, responding to his call with a certainty 
unprecedented in England. Owing to this, in the 
*Rivulet? movement the middle parts came out 
with a soft clearness enchanting to the ear. Then, 
though not placid enough for our sympathies, 

ignor Costa comes far nearer the true tempo than 
eight-ninths of Philharmonic conductors. To what, 

n, do we object? To the entire medium through 
which this German music is presented to us. That 
Which is indispensable to languid Italian or piquant 
French compositions, tends towards affectation and 

es8,—_-not true expression or spirit, —in 





compositions so far richer in harmony and idea 
as the works of the symphonists. There is excess 
in some points, meagreness in others,—a disposition 
to exaggerate every passing swell of tone into an 
emphasis, which destroys flow,—to make that which 
should be smooth staccato, and that which should be 
merely decided, dashing,—to strain every phrase of 
sentiment into a moan or a yawn, accompanied by a 
counterbalancing indifference to all melodic forms, 
to which no such processes can be applied. Thus, 
the first and last movements of the Pastorale fell cold 
on the ear. ‘The Storm,’ strange to say, was taken 
a trifle too slow, and thus sounded pedantic rather 
than impulsive. On the whole, finished, accurate, 
and sensitive as was the performance, the train of 
speculations was revived by it, which was first origi- 
nated by our hearing the performances of the Paris 
Conservatoire shortly after those of the Leipsic con- 
certs under Dr. Mendelssohn. A conductor of Ger- 
man music can only be satisfactory, so far as he is 
able to Germanize himself ; and this neither Sig. Costa 
nor M. Habeneck seems able to do. We have better 
hopes of the former, however; because, besides being 
the younger man, he studies deeply, and, what is 
even more to the purpose, variously. 


Beethoven Quartett Society.—The second concert 
of the Beethoven Quartett Society was held on Monday 
evening, at which No. 3 of the composer's Op. 18, 
and his Posthumous Quartett in c sharp minor, led 
by M. Vieuxtemps, and No. 1 of his Razumouffsky sct, 
led by M. Sainton, were performed. Of the latter 
gentleman as a violino primo we have elsewhere 
spoken ; of the former, as a player of chamber music, 
it would be impossible to speak in too high terms. 
All the breadth, grandeur, and passion which German 
music requires—all the mechanical proficiency which 
Beethoven taxes so severely, are to be found in the 
quartett playing of M. Vieuxtemps, which came to us 
most opportunely on Monday evening, to prove to 
us that our feelings on Monday morning, as above 
expressed, were not fancies, but based on reason. 
The Posthumous Quartett was as clear to us as 
one of Haydn’s earlier works; thanks, in part, to its 
leader's excellent phrasing, truthful yet unexagge- 
rated expression, and the obvious care which had 
been bestowed on its rehearsal. But, indeed, in 
itself the composition is not the mystery it has been 
long esteemed. A word or two may explain this to 
those perplexed by the multitudinous changes of time, 
subject, and style which it seems to contain. In place 
of the brief adagio, which from time immemorial has 
been allowed to prepare the ear for the first allegro, 
we have a somewhat long-drawn out separate intro- 
duction ; then comes the one essential freak of the 
composition, the change of key in the § movement, 
which is shorter and less elaborate than a_prin- 
cipal allegro is wont to be. Next, after a very 
few bars of intermezzo (in which, by the way, we 
have a device since perpetually adopted by Dr. Men- 
delssohn, in the arrangement of his compositions,) 
comes an air with variations. In these the master 
treats the theme in every possible form, not merely 
as an embroiderer, but as a changer: with no greater 
eccentricity, however, than the student finds in his 
well-known pianoforte theme in F major. Were the 
proper title, indeed, given to the movement, one-half 
of the mystery thereof would disappear. Next comes 
the scherzo, full of “quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles :”—lastly, a magnificent finale, like the andante, 
preluded by a few bars of introduction. Though the 
casual listener, prepared by report for something 
hardly intelligible, may fail, on a first hearing, clearly 
to make out the above design ;—we cannot but think 
that some such slight statement as ours would untie 
the knots, and leave no further mystery to be deve- 
loped, save such as belongs to every new composition, 
where science is brought to bear on original inven- 
tion. To us, at least, that which has been pointed 
out to be dim as “an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile,” is clearly unriddled. We must lastly say, 
that few entertainments so good in principle have 
been carried out with such high artistic complete- 
ness, and attention to social comfort, as the meetings 
of this Beethoven Quartett Society. 





Benerit Concerts.—The business of the benefit 
season may be said to have commenced last week, 
with Mrs. Alfred Shaw's concert. Yesterday week a 
large number of the sisterhood were heard to great 





advantage, in every sense of the word, in aid of that 
honourable institution, The Society of Female Musé- 
cians. This stated, and having said that the pro- 
gramme, for a miscellaneous concert, was good, we 
can but mention those least familiar to the public. 
We must particularize Miss Sabilla Novello’s singing 
of * Bell’ raggio,’ which air was graced by her with se- 
veral new and effective ornaments; nor can we forbear 
mentioning our good hopes of a tenor in Mr. Lockey, 
since, though he merely took part in Weber's spirited 
‘ Over the dark blue Waters,’ this was taken so well 
as to justify anticipation. 

The programme of Mr. Mangold’s concert, on 
Monday last, was of a substantial character—the 
Pianoforte Quintetts (with accompaniment of wind 
instruments) by Spohr and Beethoven, the grand Trio 
of Hummel, and Weber's Duo for piano and clarionet, 
Four such pieces, each, be it remembered, of the ex- 
tent and calibre of a symphony, are more than the 
most enthusiastic lover of instrumental music (being 
merely a listener) can digest at a sitting. The chief 
feature of interest was the appearance of Herr Ober- 
hefier, principal vocalist (according to the pro- 
gramme) to the Duke of Baden. This gentleman 
has a fine baritone, of great volume and roundness of 
tone. Of his capabilities it is impossible to judge 
from the two unimportant songs which he had 
selected; but, as far as his performance of these war- 
rant us, we may state that his intonation is faultless, 
his shake close and finished, and his style altogether 
gives evidence (or we arc greatly mistaken) of Italian 
training. The other singers were Miss Sara Flower 
and Miss Messent. 

Madame Caradori Alian‘s concert was the first of 
what may be called the Opera Concerts, and, as usual, 
one of the best. Our opinion of the bénéficiaire, and 
of most of the singers, has been again and again re- 
corded; but we must single out Mdlle. Brambilla's 
singing of her aria from Ricci’s ‘Corrado,’ as the 
finest specimen of dignified style and consummate 
vocal finish we have had since Pasta disappeared. 
Further we must chronicle (to coin an epithet in the 
German fashion) a long-in-compass cadence, by 
Madame Castellan, in her scena, by Nini, which dis- 
played the extent of her voice most advantageously : 
—though we listened for the words of her song in vain, 
But the freshest and most taking thing of the morn- 
ing’s performance, was a Rhine-song, by Herr 
Pischek, the newly arrived baritone, whose superb 
voice, enthusiasm, and excellent musical feeling may 
make Herr Staudigl look to his laurels. A more glow- 
ing genial strain, full of the poetry of one of the most 
poetical districts of Europe, is not in our recollection; 
and the saying, if not the singing of it must have com- 
manded an encore from even a colder audience tl an 
usually assemblesata morning concert. M.Vieuxtemps 
gave us a fantasia on themes from ‘ Norma,’ on the 
fourth string, with wonderful facility and execution. 
We, however, prefer the violin charged with its full 
complement of catgut. Subsequently, M. de Meyer 
performed a notturno, with a superabundance of snuff- 
box trills, and the ‘ Marche Marocaine,’ which has 
excited so lively a sensation in Paris, that M. Berlioz 
has scored it. As a piece of chord-playing it is won- 
derful—monstrous, however, rather than agrecable; 
since, enormous as is the power of M. de Meyer's 
fingers, and certain his command over the handfulls 
of notes he pours out in reiterated profusion, there is 
still wanting something more—a mind :—lacking 
which, the hest pianist would be the best machine 
finished by Professor Babbage. We are somewhat 
weary of these wonders. 


On Wednesday evening the concert of Miss Hawes 
was held. Here again we are relieved of the 
necessily of criticizing the lady, by our former fre- 
quent mention of her. Her audience was numerous, 
aud her assistants various, Iler own sacred song, 
accompanied by Sig. Regondi on the concertina (we 
presume for the organ), was too serious, we thought, 
for a miscellaneous concert. Among many other 
specialities, we must notice Signora Lorenzina Mayer's 
flute solo on airs from ‘ L*Ambassadrice.’ The exhi- 
bition was more grotesque than musically interesting. 
Miss Birch was much applauded in the grand cava- 
tina from ‘ Ernani,’ which bids fair to become a 
favourite concert song of the season, unless -Ma- 
dame Dorus-Gras brings us some nonpareil of a 
bravura from ‘ La Barcarolle,’ or Madame Thillon ig 
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fitted by Balfe, in the ‘ Enchantress,’ as happily as 
was poor Malibran in his ‘ Maid of Artois.’ 

At Madame Puzzi’s Concert, yesterday morning, we 
had (as at Madame Caradori Allan’s entertainment) 
the principal Italians, including Madame Rita Borio, 
who is hardly equal to the enchantments demanded 
from a concert artist, though on the stage she is 
passionate and pains-taking. Besides these Miss 
Birch appeared. Madame Meerti Blaes, too, sung 
charmingly, with her husband's clarionet accompani- 
ment; and Sig. Puzzi performed wonders in executing 
one of Corelli's solos, done into horn work, of prodi- 
gious difficulty. The other instrumentalists were 

. St. Leon and M. de Meyer. 








MISCELLANEA 

Lord Rosse’s Telescope.—In an account of Lord 
Rosse’s “ heviathan” Telescope, lately published by 
Sir James South, there occurs inter alia the following 
remarks :— 

“ A star of the 7th magnitude was some minutes of 
a degree distant from the moon’s dark limb; this star, 
instead of disappearing the moment the moon’s edge 
* came in contact with it, apparently glided on the 
moon’s dark surface, as if it had been seen through a 
transparent moon, or as if the star were between me 
and the moon. It remained on the moon’s disk 
nearly 2” of time, and then instantly disappeared. 
The cause of this phenomenon is involved in impene- 
trable mystery.” 

Permit me to make an attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty. ‘Two modes occur to me of explaining it :— 
Ist. From the unimpaired light of stars while ap- 
proaching the body of the moon, and their instan- 
taneous disappearance on coming in contact, the 
absence of a lunar atmosphere has been inferred ; but 
may not the phenomenon in question be caused by 
some remains of that envelope, still investing the 
ruined satellite sufficient to cause a refraction of the 
light of the star so as to project it on the face of the 
moon and retain it there for an instant after the star 
itself has set behind the moon.—2nd. The other and 
perhaps the more satisfactory explanation is, that 
that portion of the stream of light proceeding from 
the star which has passed the moon towards the 
observer, ere she has intercepted the rest, continues to 
flow into the eye for a moment after the star itself 
has gone behind the moon, and as this amputated 
portion bears with it the star’s image, and continues 
it in the eye, at least till its last drop has impinged 
on the retina, while the body of the moon has in the 
meantime glided eastward a little beyond the line of 
the ray, the illusion of the star’s appearing between 
the moon and the observer must be complete. 
According to the usual computation of the velocity 
of light, it would not take above one second to tra- 
verse the sublunary distance, but it is well known that 
the impression on the retina is not off instantaneously, 
so that there would be “ nearly 2”” during which the 
phenomenon would appear. Further, there still 
remainsa means of determining whether either, and, 
if either, which of the above hypotheses, be the true 
account of the matter.—If the phenomenon be caused 
by refraction, then it will be repeated, or rather re- 
versed at the re-appearance of the star on the western 
limb, for upon this principle it must there again be 
in the same manner and for the same time projected 
upon the moon’s face, while it will be a shorter time 
(shorter exactly the time taken up with these exhibi- 
tions,) traversing the back of the moon than it other- 
wise ought to be, just as the sun appears to perform 
that part of his daily journey, which lies below the 
horizon, in a shorter time than the upper half, Again 
if the relative motions of light and the moon be the 
cause, the star will be a moment or two longer than 
it should be in again making its appearance; and 
what is remarkable, it will not emerge directly at the 
moon’s western edge, but as far from it as it formerly 
appeared to intrude upon the eastern. Should this be 
ascertained by observation to be the case, the fact will 
afford another interesting proof of the progressive 
nature of light and its remarkable consequences. 
One of the other facts alluded to as mysterious sub- 
jects by Sir James, in the account referred to is, the 
circumstance of Jupiter's satellites, while crossing 
the disk of their primary, occasionally exhibit- 
ing various degrees of light, from the black to the 
white, Now it appears to me that this can arise 











from no other cause, than these satellites having a 
rotatory motion on their own axis, quite independent 
of the primary, and thus presenting different sides to 
us in passing over their primary’s face; and if Jupiter's 
satellites have this advantage, may we not reasonably 
infer, that all other satellites had it originally too ?— 
for otherwise one hemisphere of each would lose the 
use of its primary as a moon or reflector. Our own 
moon wants it, indeed, but this is only one of many 
proofs of her present ruined condition ; the natural 
consequences of that convulsion, which seems to have 
shattered her framework, and left her to be moulded 
into the egg-shape by the powerful attraction of her 
primary, by which her original rotatory motion would 
soon be stopped. M. 


The Podimechan, a carriage moved simply by pro- 
pulsion with the driver’s feet, is now exhibiting at the 
Cosmorama in Regent-street. Upon a railroad, its 
speed would perhaps nearly equal the ordinary train; 
but to the general purposes of travel, subject to the 
difficulties and inequalities of surface, it is obviously 
not suited. 


Death of an Obscure Impostor.—* And is Young 
Dovuste dead ?»—We have to announce the demise 
of Young England! Yes the pet of Burlington 
Street is gone the way of all waste paper! With 
ourselves this questionable calamity has caused no 
surprise—and we have hardness enough of heart to 
confess it,—very little regret. And for this reason: 
the thing wasa shabby thing from the first. Its pro- 
mised birth was announced shabbily, suspiciously. 
At least half-a-dozen advertisements—all at five 
shillings each—declared to the world that a new 
power was about to be born, which, like a new Sr. 
GeorGE, would put down humbug and pretence of 
every kind, and regenerate fallen England,—that is, 
if geniuses would answer to the call, and, like the 
fairies of old, give each a peculiar grace or faculty to 
the coming babe. And nobody answered! And the 
child was born—poor, little puling thing !—and 
christened, at the inkstand of New Burlington Street, 
Young England! And then it was sought to put off 


the bantling upon various members of the family of | 


that name. But Ben D’Israeti publicly declared 
that it was no child of his; Mr. SmyrtueE loftily 
pooh-pooh’d it; Lorp Manners blandly told the 
impostor to goto the cheesemonger. And thus, dis- 
owned by all, Young England puled and squealed on 
for a few weeks, and is at length no more! Some 
declare that the proximate cause of its death was 
inanition; and some gin-and-water on the brain. 
On this we venture no opinion: but simply inform 
the world that Young England, a weakly newspaper, 
has gone to the tomb of all the Humbugs! We 
understand that Mr. BentLey, touched with peculiar 
sympathy for the loss, intends to erect a monument 
to the memory of the thing in the new literary ceme- 
tery, which—as we stated in a former number—is 
about to be established. Mr. Berntiey has, with 
excellent taste, selected the following epitaph for the 
blighted flower :— 
“FE sa soon that £ was Vane far, 
E wonder what £ was begun for.” 
Punch, 


The Fesch Gallery.—A letter from Rome, pub- 
lished in Galignani’s Messenger, gives the follow- 
ing prices of some of the more important pictures. 
“The manner,” says the writer, “in which the 
sale is conducted gives universal dissatisfaction. 
Notwithstanding the positive assurance that it was to 
continue without interruption, every week there are 
two or three days’ interruption ; in fact, we do not 
know when it will end. Yesterday we reached the 
sixteenth day's sale-—A Hobbima,a grand landscape, 
fetched 44,520f., bought by the Marquis of Hertford ; 
Berghem, a winter scene, 6,399f., Harrington ; N. 
Poussin, the ‘ Dance of the Seasons,’ 33,223f., Mar- 
quis of Hertford ; N. Poussin, the ‘ Riposo,’ 9,460f., 
George; Cuyp, a river scene, 9,460f, George ; 
J. Weeninx, a game piece (fine), 10,295f., George ; 
a pair by Snyders, hunts, 7,067f., Williams; B. Luini, 
the ‘ Holy Family’ (very fine), 22,371f., Claret ; J. 
Steen, the ‘Siesta’ (a little gem), 11,185f., Claret ; 
Backhuysen, a squall, 5,898f., Tarral ; A. Vandyck, 
‘Virgin and Child’ (very elegant), 7,791f., Artaria ; 
Giulio Romano, ‘ Holy Family,’ 6,789f., Prince of 
Canino; Greuse, * Le Miroir Cassé,’ 18,698f., Mar- 
quis of Hertford; Backhuysen, a grand marine 





(ships of war), 10,517f, Walsh; Albano, a pair of 
landscapes, with * Holy Family,’ 12,298f,, ; 
Rembrandt, a pair of fine portraits (Lipsius and his 
wife), 24,792f., Blaine and Harrington ; Ruysdael,, 
pair of waterfalls (excellent pictures), 11,6308, 
Harrington; Metsu, ‘ Crucifixion,’ 5,843f,, Duke of 
Bracciano; Andrea Mantegna, ‘ Christ's Agony’ 
(fine), 6,844£., Artaria; Le Sueur, ‘ Martha and Mary,’ 
15,359f., Passavant; Beato Angelico, of Fiesole, 
‘Last Judgment,’ 17,808f., Prince of Canino; 
Terburgh, a conversational scene (fine), 15, 
Detuit ; K. Dujardin, * Le Charlatan’ (fine), 16,165¢, 
Zami; Giorgione, the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
9,794f., Tarral ; P. Wouvermans, the ‘ Return from 
the Chase’ (very elegant), 68,727f., Kolb, Wurtem. 
berg Consul ; Claude, seaport, with sunrise (a gem), 
28,103f., Artaria, for England. These prices include 
the 5 per cent. for expenses of sale. I have only 
enumerated the* pictures sold above 1,000 scudj 
(5,300f.) ; the others sold at insignificant prices; 
in fact, only the star pictures obtain high prices,” 


York Minster.—An effect has been produced by 
the new peal of bells which was no more anticipated 
than that of the whispering gallery of St. Paul's; 
being of a material of ringing hardness, in windy wea- 
ther they send forth a sound which at night is heard 
over the city, of course particularly in the direction 
of the wind, and which is dreary in the extreme, and 
to those residing in the vicinity of the Minster-yard 
must be far from enlivening; the melancholy unmy- 
sical wail seems to proceed from some imprisoned 
ghost—the spirit of thedeparted chimes perhaps, and 
who, as the storm drives more furiously through the 
bars of his cage raises his voice to a howl which is 
heard above it. With a view to obviate this, a piece 
of stout quartering has been fixed upright in the mid- 
dle of each opening, notched so as to halve the inner 
bearing of the louvers, since which the ghostly music 
has been less loud and less frequent, although not 
altogether put down.—The Builder. 


Prison Discipline.—According to a letter from Ce- 
penhagen, dated the 15th ult., the King of Denmark 
has appointed Professor and Senator David and M. 
Fras, architect, both members of the committee for 
the improvement of prisons, to make a tour through 
France, Belgium, and England to study the construe- 
tions and systems of management of the different 
places of confinement in those countries. 


Garde Nationale en Citadine.—The Council of Dis- 
cipline of the Second Legion of the National Guard 
of Paris had on Tuesday to decide upon the following 
charge against a distinguished advocate and worthy 
citizen soldier. About a fortnight ago M. Charles 
Ledru was one of the guard on duty at the Tuileries. 
After having passed the whole day and part of the 
night in the arduous labours of his profession, he was 
at four in the morning posted as one of the sentinels 
at the corner of the Rue de l’Echelle, where he was 
to remain until six. He was overtaken with an in- 
vincible drowsiness, and seeing at a short distance an 
old chiffonnier, the sentry called him, and, promising 
him a fee, sent him foracitadine. The vehicle being 
brought, and drawn up close to the spot, the soldier- 
lawyer immediately converted it into a sentry-box, 
got into it, placed his musket at his side, and, as the 
night was cold, made a nightcap of his fur bonnet, 
and, drawing up the dlinds, was soon sound asleep. A 
patrol cameup. No challenge was heard—no sentry 
was to be found. After looking about for some time 
without finding his man, the corporal descried the 
citadine, and learned how it was occupied from the 
driver. It required many loud knocks at the door 
before the dormant fare could be roused, The cor 
poral, finding the irresistible influence under which his 
sentinel was labouring, kindly permitted him to retire 
home to his bed, but could not do otherwise than act 
in obedience to the rules of military discipline, and 
report the occurrence to his commanding officer. U2 
being brought before the council, M. Charles Ledru 
so well pleaded his cause, that the punishment im- 
posed by the articles of the National Guard code 
_was commuted into only one day’s imprisonment in- 
stead of two. Hitherto there have been but two 
species of National Guards in France—the “ Garde 
Nationale 4 pied,” and the “ Garde Nationale 4 
cheval,”—but M. Charles Ledru has invented a third, 
to be called the “ Garde Nationale en Citadine."— 
Galignani. 
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a eg ‘published by Owen Jones, 9, Argyll-place, Regent-street. 








HENSHALL'S ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. _ 
Published this day, 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


RCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 
“Tat dehgraphical Distrib ston—Heat and Moist 
ra) ribution—Heat and Moisture 
Treating ot ent a best adapted— Ventilation, and the 
Shading— Utility of sag or more Houses—A select 
<a desirable Kinds i 2 Cultivation, and their general 
M. ent 2 > pertems of G lrowing, Flowering, Heating ; 
together ht ‘emperature req 
witht R. Groombridge & 8 & Sous, 5, Paternoster-row. 





COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 3 INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, a7. C Cornhill, London. 


ndon Boa rd of Directors. 
Charles Balfoer, Esq. pooere) —g Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. R. Oliverson, 
Robert Gillespie. Esq. R. Robertson, Esq. 
weaee Gooden, Esq. ii. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
. M. Kemshead, Esq. George Kamsay, Esq. 


Jon n Kineston, Esq Manager. 

LIFE issu RANCE.— “Festion effecting insurances before the 
Ist of August next, will secure the advantage of one year ‘s ad- 
in te rating at the second investigation, which takes place 
in 

e last bonus average 14 per cent. on the same insured. 
37, Corubill. London. F. G. SMITH, Sec. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
yee BD the contingsecy of buman life, and offers the follow- 





bonus aes (in shape of low premiums) equal to those 
of other offices cranted every 3,5, or 7 years, and 
a larger bonus than can possibly be obtained 





H P EDITIONS, 
C Half-a-Crown each, in Feap. 8yo. 
1. Mansie Wauch, 
2, The Subaltern, 
3. The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. 
4. Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
To be followed by other popular Copyright Works. 
Wm. wane < Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


y, in small svo. price 6s. . 
ECANTATION ; or, the CONFESSIONS of 
pa ia Fa to ROMANISM: a T a TALE, written during a 
Reside! uscany an 
jivingt st Paul's Mice on and Waterloo-place. 
n 18mo. price 4s. in cloth, (with a Map of Palestine,) 
HE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; or, a 
Connected View of GOD'S Dealings with his People before 
theComing of Our Lorp. Drawn up = ts le language, for the 
use of the young s = the unlearned. 
COUNTRY CLERGY. MAN. 
*,* AD Edition’ is S printed, on inferior paper, for Schools, price 
11, 10s, my oie in school-binding ; or bound in Two Parts, price 
r 
- “nivingtons, st St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
NEW —e OF SERMONS, BY MR. MELVILL, 
vo. price 10s, 6d, the Second Volume of £ 
QERMONS on SOME of the less papainent 
FACTS and pT ENEY CES in SACRED STORY 
1ENRY MELVIL 


L, B.D. 
Principal of the East India College, and C haplain to the Tower of 


London. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Glace ard, and Waterloo-place. 
: . Of whom may be had, . 


i Second Edition of the First Volume. 


2 Sermons on various Subjects. By the same 
Author. Vou. I. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d. Vou I. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

3. Sermons before the University of Cambridge 
in 1836, 1837,and 1839, New Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. (sold separately), 


price 5s, each. 
including POLITY. 
WH 














8yo. 





This 3” 2 OF 8vo, 248, 


alata OF MORALITY, 
WELL, D.D. 


Master of Trinity allege and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. 
Boek, : Introduction 
Rights and Obligations. 
IL oF Virtues and Duties. 
IV. Of Divine Laws and their Sanction. 
Of Duties of the State. 
VI. Of Internatioi 


mal Law. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ READER; 

_ or, Extracts from Modern, Aviom, with Observations on 
aloud, and Remarks to the Divisions f a Work. 
By the AUTHOR | OF * S RHE Ws WOMEN - ENGLAND,’ 
p. 8vo. price 4s, 6d. clot 

Mrs. Hofland’s last Work.Emily’ 's Reward ; or, 
the Holiday Trip to Paris. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Star of the Court ; or, the Maid of Honour 


and — of England. 
Anne Boleyn. By Miss Bunbury. With a Por- 
Feap. 8vo. price 5s, 


tntatte after Holbein, and an Illuminated Title. 


4: 





Geen & Griffit’ 
Paul's Ghar _s h, Successors to J. Harris, Corner of St. 


n feap. 8vo. with 20 Ilustrations, price 7s. clo’ 
pow’ —_ PICKINGS of IN \ FORMATION 
CHINA and the CHIN ESE. 
= By the AU mTOR of * SOLDIERS and SAILORS,’ &e. 
vA vents at once amusing and Seapentan nt.”—Pictorial Times. 
is ver volum an almost incredible 
amount of information. Church and State Gazette, 
Soldiers and Sailors; or, Anecdotes, Details, and 
lections of Naval and Mil ilitary Life, as related to his Nephews 
To y Ag FICER. With 50 beautiful Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 
beenes of Commerce, by Land and Sea; or, 
Where does it come from ?” answered. New Edition, with 66 Steel 
nes, and a View of the Royal Exchange. 12mo. price 7s. €d. 
morocco. 


Bible Iilustrations. By the Rev. B. Draper. 
t Fy, zeciont by JOHN KIFt0, -- 7 of the * Pic- 
Numerous Engrav rice 
“This is a child’s Calmet. aay uarterly Review, May. 
Pant" ion: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J. Harris, Corner of St. 
I's Churchyard. 


FREEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
LondcdSSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


Mninin transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
ue Reversions, fe. and Annuities, and to secure con- 
re 


and Prospectyrss 











furnished b: 


: OSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 





at bese offices, i in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted in the 
distribution of the surplus. 

-rospectuses sy poets information may be had on applica- 
tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 











Specimen of Tables :— 
Annual Annual Annual 
Age.| Premium | Age.| Premium | Age. alee 
for | for 1002, r 100, 
20! £1 15 8 weather less 





CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
_17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFPICE, 
12, Caathem-pincs, Bockériass, London. 





ectors 
William Putterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
lage er, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Rowden ward Lee, 
Robert Bruce Chichuster, Eoa. Elliot Macnsighten Esq. 
H. B. Henderson, Esq. Joshua Walker, an 
C, H, Latouche, Esq. pinior Willock, K.L.S, 
CAPITAL 500,000/, 


The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for \00l. 
50 











Age. | 30 | 40 | 60 
Annual | £.s.d.|&.s.d.|£.8.d.|£.5.d. 
Premium.-| 2471303,449/|/625 


Endowments for children, and Annuities of all kinds, are 
granted by this Society. 

The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
5l. per cent. extra on the first conten. 
OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


*NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
7 gusT Rance and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 

place, London; Princes-street, Edinburgh. i{bgtablishea 

in 1839.) SUBSC RiBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Association embrace 

Every description of risk contingent upon Life; Immediate, 
Deferred, and Contingent. Annuities and Endowments ; 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 

rsonal security, or upon the security of any description of 

assignable property or income of adequate value, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance; 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
ae Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 





e versa; 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of all classes ; 

A large protecting vat Gapital, "relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibili 

The admission of oa Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
teres of be toa full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits. 
J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actus and Secretary, 

, Waterloo-place, 





CHINA Sigahabaninen 
EORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Hovse 


Decora rors to Her Majesty, beg to announce that the 
have jot eran SI1VED a small Consignment of these beautifu 
DECORATIONS (a few on White Grounds), of which they 
respoctnats invite anearly inspection. 

15 and 17, Parliament-street. 


IMPROVED PATENT WATCHES. 


7 YONGE, 156, Strand, begs respectfully to 

e inform the Public, that he has now a Stock of GOLD 

and SILVER WATCHES, constructed on the principle for which 
he bas peiainee Her Majesty’ 's Letters Patent. They are made 
much flatter, being more suitable for the waistcoat pocket, with- 
Ye lessening the size of the Sasee, thereby eonpeere be strength 
of chain and spring not to be obtained in other watches equally 
flat. From the successful trial of the principle for near] 
eset. as well as the satisfactory testimon 

ave pecaee him with their custom, 


ranted 
} ECONNOITERING TELESCOP —— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when close 
fh inchen. possess sufficient power to show clearly Sent. 
Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Sraleecone. 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional ye-prece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some of the uble Stars, Kg Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
3 inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 


N ETCALFE'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
pt BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—1s. Av improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
tales part of the usual time, and tneapemse of injuring the finest 
ap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleache 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Brushes of improved uated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
e Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
Pe of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
portations cheencing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive b leaching, = ead 9 secering the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at M 'S Sole Establishment, 
130 p..Oxford-street, vn door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “‘ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses, 





two 
o <— friends who 

Y. feels fully war- 
them to the public. 














- | JQLECTRO- -PLATING and GILDING.—Old 

PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Bikington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent- gtyent (cornee of Jermyn-cieet), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. w goods Plated upon White 
Metal in great variety. oks of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


p4tznr ELECTRO- PLATED and_ GILT 
TICLES in oraz veriety, + the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKIN N&O 
WEST END—s, REGENT-S STREET, corner of [ Jormyw-ctrvet, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET 
The Patent Electro | processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
ouly, which invariably bear their mark, * & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


DINNER SERVICES, TABLE GLASS, &c. 

QANDERS & CO. 319, HoLBorn, corner of 
Sout pposite Gray's inn-rate, have on 

view the largest Sock 4 in London of ‘Table Glass, Dinner, 

sert, and Tea Services, Ornamental China, Chandeliers, Lustres, 

Lomee, | Hall Lanterns, &c. 

A considerable number of Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services at a great reduction in price; these patterns are not 
those of the present year, but the ware is of the best quality, and 
they will be found worthy of attention—some of the Dinner 
Services in question are porcelain—in addition to R.A, teers 
re . few suspending Drawing oom Lamps, Lustres, and Hall 

anterns. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, my K do not uire cnafing they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or acloeavlans satter isused 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. by G. arish, 
agent for exportation, 57, | U pper nay Fs aad by all Grocers 

d Oilmen ; and at the y, Ola“B » Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


N EEN FUN, the¢ celebrated 1 Chinese Cosmetique, 
AYE patronised by Her Majesty and the Royal Family.— 
The great value of this COSMETIQUE is, that the ingredients, 
being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion can 
apply it without injury; while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, a detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the truly un — = sensation accom - 
panying too copious perspiration. ravel lers and residents in 
warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, experience 
inconceivable comfort by resorting to this Cosmetique, as 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coarseness. 
The sole proprietors are FABIAN & Co. (late Watson, Fabian 
& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London. pitheut whose signature on the 
labels none are genuine.— e had wholesale of them, and 
retail of all respectable "perfumery, chemists, &c. in town and 
country. —In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s.6d. each. Country 


agents required. 
BALM OF COLUM BIAWX 
It is unerring in its operation, bighly approved in the lead- 
ing circles of fashion, ane Seeeneneny demanded by all who cul- 
tivate the qreces of the 
os ENGT. HENS AND NOURISHES, 
Exerting a ia and an 


luxuriant vbealthy ine 
peer RESERVES 
Where the Hair is already full, 


ESTORES 
When weak or falling off. 
BRAUTIFIES 
It, gives arich and beenti ful appeara 
LEANSES T Hie “AIR, 
And for young people oe the use of the fine comb, as 
the most respectab heeds ao, schools can testify. 

















FOR THE HAIR, 





ample and 


The peculiar sities oF the Balm, the action of which can be 
regulated at discretion, specially suits infancy and childh 
No well-regulated Nursery can dispense with it again. Price 
6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
OLDRIDGE 8 BALM, 1, WELLING" TOU-STREST, 
(the second bouse from the Strand.) 


Under the Patronage of the Queen and Royal Family of Great 
Britain, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 


ReWLANn DS MACASSOR OIL— 
This Elegant, Fragrant, and Transparent Oil, in its pre- 
servative, restorative, an’ ifying qualities, for the Human 
Hair. is unequalled throu bout the whole yy. Price 3s. 
78. — ottles (equal to 4 small) 10s, 6d., and double that 
size, 21s 
CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words, “ ROW- 
ees MACASSOR OIL” engraved in two lines on the 
rapper; and on the back of the Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. All others are Spurious Imitations. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a fragrant white powder, pre: ared from Oriental herbs 
of inestimable virtue, for preserving and beautifying the TEET 
and strengthening the GUMS. It eradicates tartar from t e 
Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; 
and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Scurvy is by 
its means eradicated from the gums, and a healthy action and 
redness are induced, so that the teeth gh A are thus ren- 

ered prea io their sockets. Price 

CAUTIO IN.—To protect the Public from Fraud. ne £ re 
tors’ Name and Address, thus: “ & SO 
Hatton-garden,” are engraved on Ae Cacdmaeed Stamp att 
fixed to each box. 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


] UTLER’S COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
A dessert spoonful of it, dilated with water, makes half a pint 
of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and compo- 
sition as that ordered by the ritish Pharmacopeias. It is 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found og | 
useful in chronic rheumatism, - secondary symptoms, an 
after an improper use of mercur: 

Prepared and sold is viet bottles, 20s.: half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. by T homas Batler, Cronies, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul's, London: and may tained of J. 
a er, 150, Oxford-street , likewise of Daven rt & Stedman, 

aterloo-place, eqgeme the abie Drogrst inburgh ; or, by 
Paul's. 








ore, through any other respectable 
* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


This day, 
BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
OF Fureosor ss. G. Ti. LEWES. 
Seri at 'NILOSOPHY. 
In’ Two Meg mgt ol. II. 
London: Charles ae & Co, 22, Ludgate-strect. 
BRIDAL. 5 cap. 8vo. price 5s. 
K ILDA’S BRIDAL, a Tale of the Western Isles, 
~~ other Poems. By SAMUEL GAS poms. 
2 ere 86, Fleet-street, and all Boo! 
ly, with a Portrait, 3 vols, 8v: 
IFE of. Sik "DAVID WILKIE ; with his 
4 JOURNALS, LETTERS, and CRITICAL REMARKS on 
Mae Seas 4 , -S- yitatee the Hol fat stand an _— 
7 Spain the Inte ALLAN CUNNENGI (AM M, Esa. 
n Murray, Albemarl een. 


S seoeeed © araees ae COLONIAL — No, 20, 
ublished, 8vo, 2s. 
RACEBRIDGE "HALL. By “the Author of 


‘The Sxercu Book. 
The FRENCH in ALGrers forms No. 19. 
. Murray, Albemarle-street. 

















ohn 
Thid Editions in 2 vols, price 12s. cloth, 
P OEMS. By ALFrep ‘TENNysoN. 


Also, in? 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, 
POEMS. By E, B. Barenrr. 
eae Moxon, 4, renee 
Edition, price 10s, 6d. ¢ 
ME. SERJF FANT TA LFOURD' s WAC ATION 
RAMBLES AND THOUGHTS ; comprising the Recollec- 


tions of three Continental Tours in the Vacations of 18H, 1042, 
and 1843. , 





so, in 2 Vols, post Sv 
Mrs. a Ss ‘Rambles 1 in Gennany and Italy. 
‘ward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


ly, With Plans, the concluding Part of 
HE “CON QUEST OF CINDE, 


containing the Military Opcrations and Battles of Major- 
General Sir Charles James Napier, to the — oft the 


Conquest. 
MAJOR-GENERAL W, NAPIE 
Author of * Ly Ae of the War in the Pontuonie® ‘6 vols. 8vo. 
. & W. Boone, 2.5 New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 


J. Cumming, Dublin. 
’ ‘ALES OF THE COLONIES. 
Second Serics, — THE RUSHRAR GER OF VAN DIE- 
MAN’S LAND, by CHARLES ROWCROFT, will be continved 
regularly in *‘ Hoon’s 9 AZINE,” published monthly, price 2s, 6d, 
Chaps, I. to % on May Ist. 
London : Heo Renshaw, 5, Strand. 











JLEMENTARY I! INSTRUCTIONS 
4, in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Dr. FRESENIUS. With 
a Heard b: dee 3 Lrenic. bon a by J. Lu ovp BULLocK. 


o— y Einteegh Medical J a 
Edi ournal. 
London : John Princes-street. 


oF rit 
ARGARET; or, THE GOLD MINE. 
Fro: m the French of Elie Berthet. 
London: Robert ay eir, 57, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 
xt week will be published, 
MAY x oS0R AND S'. ASAPH; 


or, the Religious Policy of the Conservative Cabinet con- 





sidered 
fe _ London : Robert Weir, 57, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 
SMALL BOOKS ON paged ooo 
Just published, small 8vo. 
TO. VIII. AN EXPOSITION. ej “VULGAR 
and comes ERRORS, adapted att the Year 1815. 


Pickering, 177, Piecad 
THE FALL OF NAPOLEON, 
Suir of * 


listorical Memoir, by Lieut.. Colonel J. MITCHEL L 
The Life of Wallenstein,’ * Thoughts on Tactics, &c. 

ready in a few days, in 3 vols. small svo, with numerous 

Plan ns, &e. ; i omnes in cloth, pri 


ce 2 
Nickisson, 2 215, Regent. street, London. 











Preparing for publication, in 2 vols. small Svo. 
A SECOND SERIES OF LETTERS OF 


[ Ak Y: QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Now first translated from the original French, &c. 
Henry pga! Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- strect. 
Of whom, and all Booksellers, may be had 
A Second Edition of the First Series of Letters. 
Edited by AGNES srerekt AND. 2 vo ls. 2is, bound. 


ust published 
EW GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND 
= WALES, with Parts of SCOTLAND and IRELAND ; 
accompanied by an Explanatory Treatise, illustrated with nearl 
100 Engravings. By G. FP, RICILARDSON, F.G.8. of the pare 
Biuseum, Size, 3ft. Gin. by 2ft. Sin.; pr e _ vaunted in French 
case, 2s. ; mahogs any roller, and varnishe: ad, ud, 
London: John Betts, 115, Strand; + Simpicin ‘ Co.; Whittaker 
& Co, ee . Philip. 
This VT O U's hed, a New Editionof | —— 
TEN Tt JSAND YEAR. 
By eM 4 : WARREN, Esq. F.R.S. 
uthor of ‘The Diary of a Tate Vhysi e 
Ta three handsome voluines, small 8vo. price 18s, bound in cloth. 
William Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh and London. 
Lately published, uniform with the above, 
THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
2 vols. price 12s, Goth. 


Just published, price 


A SECOND VOLUME of ‘POSTHUMOUS 


RMONS. 
By the Rev. ie NRY BLUNT, A.M. 
ain of Streatham. 


the wen ‘Author 
Lately es =... a hott ois, Bocandl Edition of Vol. I. of 
POSTHUMOUS SERMONS. 


Published iy £2 J. bee war & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton, 
Adams & Tnoster- 
Of whoun all Mr, Blunt’ ‘sother Works may be had. 


























MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 





Now ready. 


iL 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART, commonly called “‘ The Young Pretender,” with 
Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By CU. L. KLOSE, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. bound. 


M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CONSULATE AND EMPIRE. Translated, with the sane- 
tion and approval of the Author, by D. FORBES CAMP- 
BELL, 3 vols. Svo. price only 5s. each (to be had 
separately). 


ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, 


CIRCASSIA, and RUSSIA. By Lieut.-Col. G. POULETT 
CAMERON, C.B. &c. 2 vols. 21s. bound, 


Iv. 


PENINSULAR SKETCHES. 


Edited by W. I. MAXWELL, Esq., Author of ‘Stories of 
Waterloo,’ &e. 2 vols, 21s, bound. 


v. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
MAXIMS AND OPINIONS. 8yo. 14s. bound. 
“The best book that has been published respecting the 
Duke of Wellington.”—Times. 


vi. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE 


CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Szconp Epition, 
2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Vil. 


THE NELSON LETTERS AND 


DISPATCHES. Votume rue Seconp. Svo. 15s. bound. 


Vill. 


REVELATIONS. OF. SPAIN, 
RESIDENT. 


By an ENGLISH 


™x. 

THREE YEARS IN CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE; or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS 
By — WHITE, Esq. 3 vols. 34 Illustrations, 31s. 6d» 

oun 


LETTERS OF A GERMAN COUN- 


TESS, Written during Her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, &c. 3 vols. small 8vo. 


xi. 


VOL. VII. OF MISS STRICK- 
LAND'S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. De- 
dicated by permission to Her Majesty. Comprising the 
Lives of HENRIETTA MARIA, Consort of Charles I., and 
CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, Consort of Charles Il. 
(Just ready.) 


Xil. 


LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. Edited, with an Historical introdnctians and Notes, 
by AGNES STRICKLAND. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with numerous important additions, the three volumes of 
the first edition being comprised in two, price 21s. bound. 

“Undoubtedly the most valuable, and by far the most 
interesting work, illustrative of the life and character of 
Mary Stuart, ever given to the world.”"—Edinburgh Evening 
Post. 


XI. 


SELF: A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘CECIL.’ Now ready, in 3 vols. 


“One of the best novels of fashionable life that the last 
three or four years have produced—a work of sterling cha- 
racter, having every quality of a first-rate novel of society 
and manners.”"—Court Journal. 

**Replete with spirit and touches of a fine or feeling 
nature. ‘There is an intimate acquaintance with the state 
of high life and political society forty years ago; and many 
individuals (the Prince of Wales, Lord Eldon, Sir Henry 
Halford, Sir W. Knighton, &c.) are mentioned by name, 
and many more so obviously portraits. of living persons, 
that they cannot be mistaken.”—Literary Gazelle. 


THienry Co.izurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


In a few days, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, with aMap, 
HE PUNJAB. By Colonel " SPEINBACH, late 

in the Service of MAH. JAH RUNJEET SINGH. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65,Cornhill, 


CLARKE'S ——— SERIES, 
IFE IN DALECARLIA. By Miss Brewgg, 





Strife and Peace. 1s. bag 

The H—— Fami 

The President's he, 23, 

The Neighbours. 2 vols. 4s. 
London : H. G, Clarke & Co. 66, 66, Old ee 


Just published, in imperial folio, 
I ISTORIES of NOBL 


FAMILIES. 
By BERRY DRUMMOND, Esq. 
Part VI. contai Jthe of Duxnan, Her, and Duxtas 
William Pickering, Publisher, F Piccadilly, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 72, SS 

X FORD UNIVERSITY STATUTES 
Translated by G. R. M. WARD, Eso. M.A. 

Deputy High Steward and formerly Fellow of TTrlalty Collegg 


Vol. I. containing the Caroline Code, or Laudian 
Statutes. 


The Bondmaid. 1s, 
The Home. AL 4s, 





rice 31. 


BRITISH 








in 3 vola 8vo. price 308, 
Tse Excure 0 1 UNIVERSITIES, contain 
Mistery of the Universities yy Oxford 


Nels We NEWMAN, 


Balliol alli College, Oxtord. 
With numerous Acade! 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


MR, NEWBY —. THIS ad PUBLISHED;$ 
ols. post Sv 
PHE BREACH OF PROMISE; 
aNovel. By the Author of* The Jilt, &. 
It. 
In 2 vols. post Syvo. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 
By F. TOLFREY, Esq., Author of * The Sportsman in France,’ 
Ill. 


In 3 vols. od 8vo. 
THE BLACKSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 
“This novel may compare with any of James's works. The 
author is freer from historical and descriptive heaviness.” 





Spectator, 


if EADING. TAUGHT BY MEANS OF 
PRAYERS. A supe and eas hed Method, by ag Adults 
are enabled to Read and Write fluently in a few weeks, and 
Children in two or three months; especially addressed teal 
Mothers an: ayo 
ce the BARON P. y de S&PRGS. Price Is 
Sold at * Popular Record’ Office, 344, Strand ; and by Hatchard 
& Son, 157, Piccadilly. 


Peeled tte dos, 
HE ECCLE "0 LOGI, 


New aS, No. 
Ci Articles upon Church cedlework, and Altar 
of the Oriental ‘Church— 
Mr, Close’s Fifth of November Sermon—Proceedings of the Archi- 
Societies— Chi 


Schools, 
Copaie: Jan Thomas Walters, 6, King’s Parade. London: 
FP. & J. Ri 
New and Chea) Biles. with considerable Aestiienh, te two 


N EMOIRS of “the "BEAUTIES of ' of the COURT 
hg II. 
- Py-oue lend id Portraits, engraved by 
most distanpe Artists. 


“ Nothing is me.I. to make t) re m perfect in its kind. 
We have the multum in parvo of the finest forms of female beaat; 
in the world—the choi excellence of ry 8 school of 
paiuting—the nost masterly execution which modern 
can bestow ; and an interesting memoir of each of the 
characters thus brought before our eyes by the chaste and 
pen of one of the most accomplished female writers of the day. 
—Dublin Evening Mail. 

Ilenry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strees. 


A PRESENT FOR THE SPRING, 
Just published, elegantly beams in white cloth, gilt and lettered, 


THE DREAM ‘OF. "THE LILYBELL: 
Tales and Poems, with Translations of the * Hymns to Night, 
from the German ef Novalis, and Jean Paul’s * Death of an 
Ly HENRY MORLEY. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Just published. price 2s. 6d. bound, 

GELECT: 1 ECA’ !ULLO, in usum Juventutis: 
otas Quasdam Anglice Scripts 1s adjecit GULTELMUS 
G IFFOR D COOKESLEY, A.M. Regis Schol Etouensis.e Magi 

tris Adjuatoribus, 
Kine, FE. P, William 
street, Blackfriars. 
Catalogucs of 
gratis, on applicati 











Comprising a oniep se Tw 





apud quem veneunt etiam No. 5, Bridge- 


mh 
STON SCHOOL BOOKS forwarded by post, 








8vo. price Gne Guinea, cloth, or 14. 11s. Gd. in meroceo, 
PAPTISMAL nT g 
A Series of 125 FE ngrar ings, with Descriptions, and with an 
Introductory Essay, by B PALEY , M.A. Honorary 
of the Cambridge Camden ‘Society. 

“These iNustr rations make a handsome volume, containing et 
124 specimens of the various transformations whieh ta 
undergone from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, engrave 
wood, with a rare com)ination of anaes precision an pic 
turesque effvet.”—Athenewn, Mare! 

sap We do not hesitate to » pronoanics tinis worjes ae most interesting 
and cheapest of ¢ glish Churchman, 


Jobn Van Veoh 1, mnt ms a. 














_ Printed by Jamzs Hoimes, of No. . 4, New Ormond-sizeet, 2 
a, of Middiesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s , 
ry-lane, in the parish of St, Andrew, in the said coun! i ah, 
owiehe by Joun FRANCcIs, of No. 14, Wellington- etrost | 
fi the said county, Publisher, at No. 14,1 in Wellington-stree ot, 4 
said ; and sold by all B an 
SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for RELABD, 








» Cumming, Dubdlin,—Saturday, May 10, 1845, 
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